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REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN LOYALIST. 
(Continued from p. 83.) 

“It was proper, however, and necessary that at least 
I should continue to go tochurch. My wife’s uncle Mr 
Addi-on’s parish was supposed to be somewhat quieter 
than mine ; and as this was the case, and my estate also 
lay in it, I left Queen Anne, and removed to The Lodge, 
where I officiated as Mr. Addison's curate; having put 
a Mr. Harrison, brother to the gentleman of that name 
who was afterwards Mr. Washington's secretary, into 
the cure of my parish. In the usual and regular course 
of preaching I happened one Sunday to recommend 
peaceableness ; on which a Mr. Lee and sundry others, 
supposing my sermon to be what they called a stroke at 
the times, rose up «nd left the church. This was a 
signal to the people to consider every sermon of mine as 
hostile to the views and interests of America; and 
accordingly I never after went into a pulpit without 
something very disagreeable happening. I received 
sundry messages and letrers threatening me with the 
most fatal consequences if I did not (not d sist from 
preaching at all, but) preach what should be agreeable 
to the friends of America. All the answer I gave to 
these threats was in my sermons, in which I uniformly 
and resolutely declared that I never could suffer any 
merely human authority to intimidate me from perform- 
ing what in my conscience I believed and knew to be 
my duty to God and His Church. And for more then 
six months I preached, when I did preach, with a pair 
of loaded pistols lying on the cushion, having given 
notice that if any man, or body of men, could possibly 
be so lost to all sense of decency and propriety as to 
attempt really to do what had been long threatened, 
that is, to drag me out of my own pulpit, I should think 








myself justified before God and man in repelling violence 
by violence. 

“Tt should have been mentioned long ago that, 
whilst I lived at Castle Magruder, some of the patriots 
of my parish, which swarmed with them, were 
for ever stirring up anybody they could find at all so 
disposed, to give me trouble and vexation. They made 
a great outcry about my refusing to receive some corn I 
had bought of a planter, notwithstanding that | proved 
that the corn he offered to deliver me was not market- 
able. This is mentioned only to show that among such 
men in such times it becomes even meritorious to injure 
and insult an honest man who has had the misfortune 
to be voted obnoxious. Amongst others I fell into.a dis- 
pute with a blacksmith ; the consequences of which, as 
it happened, did me no little service. He had a corn- 
field adjoining my pasture, the fence of which was so 
bad that a favourite and valuable horse of mine, though 
fettered, got over into it. Finding him in his field this fel- 
low actually shot at him, and lodged several large swan 
shot in different parte of his body, so that he was for 
ever after lame. To aggravate this shocking behaviour 
still more, it was done in the sight of my wife, and not 
without much abuse of her husband. And as if he 
valued himself on his feat, he soon after came swaggering 
up to me, swore much, and talked much impudent non- 
sense; adding, whilst his gun was in one hand, and a 
large stick in the other, which he often shook at me, 
th»t by —— he would serve me as he had served my horse. 
This was too much. I saw it was his plan, if possible, 
to provoke me to strike him, and to have a trial of 
strength with me; and being a stoutish fellow, and I 
utterly unused to boxing, no doubt he counted on gaining 
a cheap victory, and of course much credit. I desired 
him repeatedly to keep his distance, instead of which he 
thrust his fist in my face. No alternative seemed now 
to be left, and so, as we were to come to blows, I deter- 
mined to have the first. I struck him but once, when 
‘ prostrate he fell, and measured o'er a length of ground.’ 
No man, who has never himself experienced such a state 
of society as then prevailed in that country, can con- 
ceive what credit I gained, and, I add, what advantage, 
from this lucky blow. I was looked upon and spoken of 
as another Broughton; and it was of more advantage to 
me to be so thought of than to have been set down asa 
Newton.” 

The two following stories, although amusing in 
themselves, are chiefly remarkable as showing the 
wild state of society which must have existed in 
North America at the time of the Revolution, 
when it was considered en rigle for an or- 
dained minister of Christ to fight a duel. If The 
Merry Wives of Windsor is, as I suppose it is, a 
faithful picture of manners in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, clergymen at that time were not always averse 
from what Sir Geoffrey Peveril calls “a gentleman- 
like turn upon the sod ” (I allude of course to the 
quarrel between Sir Hugh Evans and Dr. Caius); 
but it is rather startling to find an episcopal 
clergyman engaged in an affair of this sort so 
late as a century ago, even in America, It is true 
that in neither case did my grandfather actually 
fight with his adversary, but this was a mere acci- 
dent. He was evidently quite prepared to meet 
Mr. Sprigg, had that gentleman not shown the 


white feather.— 
‘In my controversy with Messrs. Chase and Paca 
some personalities had occurred, and in a controversy 
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when did they not occur? The laugh was turned par- 
ticularly upon Paca, who, though neither absurd nor 
ridiculous, was but a weakish man, and exquisitely alive 
to the state of the public opinion concerning him. In 
short, he was so hurt as to fancy it incumbent on him to 
give me a regular and formal challenge; and he accord- 
ingly applied to my friend Mr. Smith, the Secretary to 
the Governor, to be his second. Mr. Smith, with great 
readiness of mind and adroitness, told him that I had 
foreseen long ago how our dispute would terminate, and 
accordingly had actually engaged him to attend me as 
my second on the occasion. This well-timed invention 
staggered my adversary; which Smith improved by 
reciting sundry imaginary instances of my astonishing 
courage and prowess. Thus was I, without any plan or 
wishes of my own, all at once set up as a d—d fellow, 
equally in favour with Mars and Minerva; and I have 
every reason in the world to believe that this opinion 
alone saved my bacon on many occasions. One only I 
will now set down. I dined with Mr. Addison 
Murdock, a gentleman of considerable respectability, 
and a near relation of my wife’s, ina large company 
of men of different parties and opinions. Amongst 
others was Dr. Brookes, a well-meaning, sensible, but 
blundering man, and a Mr. Osborne Sprigg, a very great 
patriot, who had been very busy in the corn story, and 
who could not forgive me for having defeated him in his 
attempts to fasten on me suspicions of having done 
wrong instead of having suffered wrong. Dr. Brookes, 
with the best intentions I daresay, gave as a toast,‘ May 
the Americans all hang together in accord and concord !’ 
Prompted no doubt by my evil genius, I said, before I 
well knew what I was saying, ‘In any cord, Doctor, so 
it be but a strong cord.’ It was the appearance of wit 
in this retort, I suppose, which tempted me, and which 
after all I believe may be found in Joe Miller. The pa- 
triot took fire immediately, but the explanation I made 
satisfied everybody else, and things might again have 
gone on smoothly had not the wretch, determined to 
quarrel with me, when his turn came, given as his toast, 
* Damnation to General Gage, the troops under his com- 
mand, and all who wish well to them,’ which I refused 
to drink, as when I did several others also did. Mr. 
Sprigg now grew outrageous, blustered and threatened 
at a prodigious rate, and several times pretended to get 
up to strike me, and seemed to be unwillingly restrained 
by the company. I sat perfectly still and composed, till 
at length, when there was a little pause, I just said, ‘Sir, 
I believe everybody, as well as myself, has seen that you 
have determined to quarrel with me; you no doubt 
thought the opportunity favourable for your purpose, 
and Fines observed you swallow large draughts of wine 
to render you pot-valiant. But, sir, I will again dis- 
appoint zon ; permit me, gentlemen, to entreat you only 
to sit still, and I will stake my life for it the gentleman 
will not think of coming near me.’ This address had its 
effect, for he now recollected that bruising was ungentle- 
manly, and that as I was said to have studied under 
Broughton, I might possibly be an over-match for him, 
and therefore I should hear from him next morning ‘as 
a gentleman.’ I replied, ‘’Tis very well, sir ; you are no 
acquaintance of mine ; and if those who are your friends 
think the retreat you are now making a handsome one, 
Iam contented. For the rest, I never did yet hear of 
your having acted in any instance “as a gentleman”; 
and if I should to-morrow morning, all I can say is, it 
will exceedingly surprise me; I shall be at my own home 
all day.” But I never heard more of him ‘asa gentle- 
man.’ 

“ Tt was not on this occasion only that I have experi- 
enced that the true way to escape a danger is fairly to 
meet it. I have, I believe, a tolerably vigorous and re- 

7. 





solute mind, but as to fighting, in every mode of it, there 
is nothing I so much dread and detest. Everything, 
therefore, that I did in that way was really and trul 
to preserve me from fighting. And it appears that I 
succeeded. 

“The principles and ways of thinking of Whigs and 
Tories, or of Republicans and Loyalists, are hardly more 
different than are their tempers. The latter be a 
foolish good nature and improvidence about them, which 
leads them often to hurt their own interests by promot- 
ing those of their adversaries, when the objects for which 
they contended are removed ; but the former never for- 
gives, never ceases to effect his purposes of being revenged 
on those he has once called his enemies. Mr. Sprigg 
was a thorough Whig, and I perhaps as thorough a Loy- 
alist, as appeared on the last fracas of the kind in which 
I was involved, and which now soon took place. 

“A public fast was ordained. In America, as in the 
grand Rebellion in England, much execution was done 
by sermons. Those persons who have read any out of 
the great number of Puritan sermons that were then 
printed as well as preached will cease to wonder that so 
many people were worked up into such astate of frenzy ; 
and I, who either heard or heard of many similar dis- 
courses from the pulpits in America, felt the effects of 
them no less than they had before been felt here. My 
curate was but a weak brother, yet a strong Republican, 
that is,as far as he knew how. The sermon he had 
preached on a former fast, though very silly, was still 
more exceptionable as contributing to blow the coals of 
sedition. Its silliness perhaps made it even more mis- 
chievous, for to be very popular it is, I believe, neces- 
sary to be very like the bulk of the people, that is, wrong- 
headed, ignorant, and prone to resist authority. And I 
am pereuaded, whenever it bappens that a really sensible 
man becomes the idol of the people, it must be owing to 
his possessing a talent for letting himself down to their 
level. It remains to be proved, however, that a really 
sensible person ever did take this part; I think the 
contrary may be proved. As, however, Mr. Harrison's 
practice as well as preaching were now beginning to be 
exceptionable, that is, by his setting about and promot- 
ing factious associations and subscriptions, it was thought 
necessary that on the approaching fast-day, which was a 
day of great expectation, I should make a point of ap- 
pearing in my own pulpit, and the Governor waited on 
me on purpose to press my doing so. 

“On my informing Mr. Harrison that this was my 
intention, he told me he had prepared a sermon for the 
occasion. I asked him what subject he had pitched 
upon, and I never shall forget his reply. He proposed, 
he said, to preach against absolute monarchy. It was 
impossible, P said, not to commend the judiciousness of 
his choice, as the times and the country in which our 
lot had fallen so particularly called on us to put our 
people on their guard against a danger into which they 
seemed so likely to fall! The fact was, I fancy, he had 
found such a sermon in Hoadly, and, having transcribed 
it, showed it to the Committee, by whom it was approved, 
as any and every thing was and would have been, how- 
ever loose and weak, that but seemed to be against power 
and for liberty. 

“Mr. Addison, the Governor, and all the most judi- 
cious friends I had, looked over my sermon, and 
thought that I had so softened it down as that it 
might do good, and at least could not possibly give 
offence. In this, and everything else that ox wrote, 
all that I could dare to hope to effect was the re- 
straining the body of the people from taking any 
active part; and the gist of my arguments was that 
in taking a part they could not be sure they were right 
and doing good, and so their truest wisdom, as well as 
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duty, in so difficult a conjuncture was, as the prophet 
advised them, to sit still. And sadly as things went 
against loyalty ve men, I have the comfort to 
reflect that some g was done by my efforts in their 
favour. I had some credit and character with my 
brethren of the clergy, many of whom were thus re- 
strained within the bounds of duty. And as a proof that 
many of the people were so restrained, I may mention 
that when members for the Provincial Congress were to 
be chosen, as the measure was quite novel and altogether 
unknown to our laws, I exhorted my people to abstain 
from it, and not oneof them attended. Out of the whole 
county there were but thirteen electors; and in Anna- 
polis there were but four. And it isa certain fact, of the 
truth of which I at least am thoroughly convinced, that 
nine out of ten of the people of America, properly so 
called, were adverse to the revolt. But how shall an 
historian prove so extraordinary a fact, or expect to gain 
credit if he should prove it?” 


How, on my grandfather’s arriving at his church, 
he found it filled with armed men, and was told 
that positive orders had been given them to shoot 
him if he attempted to preach ; how matters were 
looking so threatening that, in order to save his 
life, he seized the leader, the above-named Osborne 
Sprigg, by the collar, and, cocking his pistol, 
assured him that if any violence were offered he 
would instantly blow his (Sprigg’s) brains out ; and 
how they all marched from the church in grand 
procession, the drummers, by Sprigg’s orders, play- 
ing the Rogues’ March—all this was told in my 
former extracts, in 1874, so I need not repeat it. 
I will instead give a letter which my grandfather 
wrote to Washington on bis quitting America, and 
which, considering the eminence of the person to 
whom it was addressed, and the great events to 
which it alludes, may be said to possess something 
of an historical interest. As some excuse for its 
exceeding bitterness of tone, especially in the con- 
cluding paragraph, we must remember that Mr. 
Boucher was really a sort of martyr to his political 
principles ; and that, besides the distress of mind 
and obloquy which, as an active loyalist in a great 
revolution, he almost necessarily incurred, he lost 
both his preferment and nearly all his property, and 
was thrown on the world at a time when he had 
every reason to believe that he was settled for life. 
He not unnaturally considered that his former 
intimacy with Washington entitled him to the 
protection and consideration of one who possessed 
so much influence. I have not the means of 
judging if the great President deserved my grand- 
father’s severe reproaches ; the minds of even the 
most honest and upright men become so warped by 
party feeling, especially in a great convulsion like 
the American Revolution, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to judge how far we may accept their 
opinions of one another’s conduct. It is only fair, 
however, both to Washington and to Mr. Boucher to 
state that the latter, in after years, appears to have 
changed, or rather modified, his opinion of Wash- 
ington’s conduct, as, when in 1797 he published 
a set of sermons on the causes and consequences of 





the American Revolution, which he had delivered 
at various times in America, he dedicated the 
volume to his old friend in terms so friendly, and, 
at the same time, so independent, that I would 
gladly insert the dedication here, had not these 
extracts already extended to what I fear is an un- 
conscionable = JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


(7'0 be continued.) 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Busyvess,” Tempest, Act iii. sc. 1 (5S. iv. 
181, 365 ; v. 105; vi. 25, 104.)—When I read the 
last communication (p. 104), I turned to an Eng- 
lish dictionary, printed in London, and therein I 
found to busy and to tame, both verbs active, which, 
according to English grammar, are transitive. 
Turning next to an English dictionary, printed in 
Glasgow, I therein found to busy and to tame, both 
verbs transitive, and so established the parallel. 
And that both busiless and tameless are derived 
from the adjectives busy and tame, I think the 
following comparisons will make plain—Tame, 
tamer, tamest ; tame, less tame, least tame ; tame, 
tam[el]ish, tameless. Busy, more busy, most busy ; 
busy, less busy, least busy ; busy, busyish, “ busy- 
less.” And if busiless, chronologically, preceded 
tameless, let the credit of what, if aa adopted, 
would prove useful to writers of both prose and 
verse be awarded to Theobald. J. Brae. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 


Tae Grave-Diccer anp Yorick’s SKULL IN 
“Hamuet”: A Mopern Parattet.—In Moore’s 
Life of Byron (Murray’s 17 vol. ed., vol. iv. 
pp. 161-2) appears the following passage, which 
may be thought worthy of being noted in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” :— 

“T afterwards went to the beautiful cemetery of Bo- 
logna, beyond the walls, and found, besides the superb 
burial-ground, an original of a Custode, who reminded 
one of the grave-digger in Hamlet. He has a coilection 
of capuchins’ skulls, labelled on the forehead, and, taking 
down one of them, said,‘ This was Brother Desiderio 
Berro, who died at forty, one of my best friends. I 
begged his head of his brethren after his decease, and 
they gave it me. I put it in lime, and then boiled it. 
Here it is, teeth and all, in excellent preservation. He 
was the merriest, cleverest fellow Leverknew. Wherever 
he went he brought joy, and whenever any cone was me- 
lancholy, the sight of him was enough to make him 
cheerful again. He walked so actively, you might have 
taken him for a dancer—he joked—he laughed—oh ! he 
was such a Frate as I never saw before, nor ever shall 
again !’” 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


“As You Lixe It,” Act ii. sc. 5.—Shall 
we not get at the meaning of Shakspeare 
by remembering what happened to the first-born 
of Egypt? They all died and were at rest. So 
Jaques may mean, though it is a little far- 
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fetched perhaps, that he will rail against the 
dead, out of envy, if he cannot go tosleep. It 
would not be unlike the melancholy Jaques to 
come out with such a peevish ignoring of the De 
mortuis nil nist bonum. Erato Hitts. 





FOLK-LORE. 

How to Cure An Itiwess.—A case of super- 
stition came before the borough magistrates of 
Crewkerne in June. An elderly man, named 
Culliford, was charged by a young married woman 
of Odcombe with obtaining 3s. from her by fulse 
pretences. The prosecutrix said her mother was 
ill, and she, hearing of the defendant, who is 
a “quack,” that he had succeeded in making 
various “cures,” went to him and consulted him, 
as she thought he could do her mother good. He 
told her a near neighbour was the cause of the 
illness, and in a bottle of water he placed some 
thorns and a small piece of paper, and told her to 
bury it upside down in the garden, and not to let 
any one see it, and as long as it remained under- 
ground her mother would get better. If she did 
not amend in the course of fourteen days she was 
to come to him again, and he would give her some 

wders for the patient. She took the bottle 

ome and buried it; but her mother, instead of 
getting better, grew worse, yet she did not go for 
the powders, as she was afraid he would poison 
her. She afterwards took the bottle up and read 
what was written on the paper, which was to the 
following effect :— 

* As long as the paper and thorns remain in the bottle 
I hope Satan, the angel of darkness, will pour out his 
wrath on the person who is the cause of the illness, and 
will throw him on a bed of sickness which nobody can 
cure; and as this water is tormented by the thorns, so 
may he be tormented by the illness, and as the water 
dries up in the bottle, so might his flesh dry up on his 
bones, and he shall not live over nineteen days, when he 
shall be taken into hell by Satan and his angels.” 

In the same month a pauper woman named 
Whiddon, living at Plympton, paid a Mrs. Cox, an 
herbalist, of Plymouth, a sovereign to cure her. 
She had received some medicine, and was to get 
some more from the herbalist, which she was to 
bury underground, and that would make her quite 
well. Mrs. Cox told the magistrate that she was a 
very clever person; and in order to showconclusively 
that this was the case, she stated that she was the 
seventh daughter of the seventh daughter of the 
seventh daughter. She also observed that she was 
in the habit of curing scores of people that medical 
men had given up. The seventh daughter of the 
other daughters had to hand over the sovereign. 

This is a curious instance of the survival of the 
belief in witchcraft and “ sympathy.” 

Witt E. A. Axon. 


Rusupearines.—Some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” may be N. & Q.rious enough to wish 





to know the dates of the Lancashire yearly festivals 
called rushbearings. They are as follows, so far as 
I have been able to learn them. The rushbearing 
at Heywood takes place on August 3; at Milorow 
on August 3; at Littleborough on August 10; at 
Rochdale on August 17; at Oldham on Sept. 7; 
ut Whitworth on Sept. 7. I by no means say that 
the foregoing list is exhaustive ; in fact it only 
deals with the neighbourhood of Rochdale. Perhaps 
some of your Lancashire correspondents can extend 
it over the rest of the county. A. J. M. 


Buriat Customs.—During the operation of the 
Act for burying in woollen the law was sometimes 
evaded by covering corpses with hay or flowers, 
notification of which is occasionally found in parish 
registers. The materials were hereabouts called 
“strewings.” I find in the registers of an adjoin- 
ing parish entries of bodies, about the year 1706, 
“ Buryed in sweet flowers only.” In other cases it 
is said that the bodies were “not wounde vp or 
Buryed sauinge only in sweet flowers and Hay.” 
The affidavits were made to that effect. Was this 
custom general ? J. E. Baiwey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Macprtes (4% §. xii. 327; 5 S. i. 38, 298.)—I 
was recently told by a native of Morayshire that it 
is there believed, to the present day, that magpies 
flying near the windows of a house portend a 
speedy death to some inmate. 

Wituiam Georce Brack. 


Worsurrrers or SMALLPOX in InDIA.— 

“The Hindoos have given cholera a goddess all to 
itself—the hideous Ovla Beebee, seated on a vu ture 
tearing a carcuse, surrounded with fivures in praying 
attitudes, and accompanied by her lady’s-maid, Seetla 
or Shetola, the godiess of smallpox, whose followers, 
according to a Punjab blue-book, lately stoned the 
vaccinaturs in the streets of Delhi.” —Hraminer. 

[fn England, the followers of Seetla only defy the law 
which prescribes vaccination. | 


West Couyrtry Surerstitions.—A_ publican 
in Somerset, keeping a wayside inn, who is re- 
nowned for the quality of his home-brewed beer, 
told me the other day that for a year his beer was 
very bad and that he could not get a good brew 
(and this I know from painful personal experience), 
and assured me that the reason was that he had 
been overlooked by come one who owed him a 
grudge. I suggested various reasons for the bad- 
ness of the brew, other than the “evil eye,” but 
to no effect. Happily, the overlooking is removed 
and the beer as good as ever again. 

A young womun, subject to epileptic fits, was 
seen to wear a broad silver ring on her wedding 
finger. This ring was made out of a half-crown 
got in exchange for thirty pence begged from thirty 
young men of her own age, which half-crown 
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was made into a ring, and this ring was to be a 
certain cure for the fits. Ido not believe that it 
answered. In the case of a chronic cough, a live 
spider tied round the neck is supposed to be a cure. 

hen the spider dies and decays the cough goes. 
Will any readers of “ N. & Q.” tell me if they have 
met with cases of superstition similar to the last 
two? “ Overlooking” I know to be common in the 
West, but we know the Wise Men came from the 
East. R. C. 8. W. 

Otterford Vicarage. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 5 S. iv. 508.] 





MacavLay AND CROKER BOTH IN THE WRONG. 
—In “N. & Q,” 5" S. vi. 100, there is a short 
article, headed “ The Quarterly Review, No. 283,” 
which begins thus:—“It is likely that in after 
years this number of the Quarterly will long be 
remembered and alluded to as the Macaulay and 
Croker number.” I have not had an opportunity 
of reading the articles in the Quarterly, but this 
reference to the celebrated attack of Lord Mac- 
aulay on Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson has spurred a desire which I have often 
had of drawing the attention of the editor of 
“N. & Q.” to a remarkable passage in Macaulay’s 
review, which, I think, merits observation in that 
periodical. I have never seen it noticed anywhere 
else, and it contains an extraordinary mistake, both 
on the part of Croker and his critic, which 
deserves to be corrected. I remember the passage 
very well in the original article in the Edinburgh, 
and I find no correction of it in the reprint of the 
article in the Essays. 

The passage in the review to which I allude is 
as follows :— 

“All our readers have doubtless seen the two dis- 
tichs of Sir William Jones respecting the division of 
the time of a lawyer. One of the distichs is translated 
from some old Latin lines ; the other is original. The 
former runs thus :— 

‘ Six hours to sleep, to law’s grave study six, 

Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix.’ 
Rather, says Sir William Jones,— 

‘Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.’ 
The second couplet puzzles Mr. Croker strangely. ‘Sir 
William,’ says he, ‘ has shortened his day to twenty-three 
hours ; and the general auvice of “all to heaven” destroys 
the peculiar appropriation of a certain period to religious 
exercises.” Now, we did not think that it was in human 
duiness to miss the meaning of the lines so completely. 
Sir William distributes twenty-three hours amongst 
various employments. An hour is thus left for devotion. 
The reader expects that the verse will end, ‘and one to 
heaven.’ The point of the lines consist: in the un- 
expected substitution of ‘ali’ for ‘one.’ The conceit is 
wae a: but it is perfectly intelligible, and 
ae whe, venture to say, perplexed man, woman, or 

This is the passage. Here is the editor of a 
book perplexed with a passage in his author, and 
confessing it ; and here is his critic sharply re- 





proving him for his dulness and incapacity, and 
neither of them a parently taking the trouble to 
refer to what Sir William really did write. The 
words which he did write were deeply impressed 
on my memory, I believed, when I read the 
original review ; but I have them now before me, 
and copy them from Lord Teignmouth’s life of Sir 
William. They are :— 

“Six hours in sleep, in law's grave study six, 

Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix.” 

Rather, says Sir William,— 

“ Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and al/ to heaven.” 

So that “this wretched conceit” is not only per- 
fectly intelligible, but expresses a beautiful and 
eminently pious sentiment. Devotion must be 
limited to no special hours, but must be the busi- 
ness of the whole life. Simple justice to an illus- 
trious man and excellent writer demands the 
correction of this most singular misquotation and 
comment upon it. 8. R. 


Cowrer anp Harte.— Where the poet Cowper 
finds a hundred readers, Harte, I suppose, gets 
one; hence few persons know that one of the 
leading ideas of Cowper’s sketch of the cottager in 
his Truth, lines 317-336, was anticipated by 
Harte, who writes, in one of his poetic essays :— 
“The men of science aim themselves to show, 

And know just what imports them not to know; 

Once having missed the truth, they farther stray 

(As men ride faster having lost their way), 

Whilst the poor peasant, that with daily care 

Improves his lands, and offers Heaven his prayer, 

With conscious boldness may produce his face, 

Where proud philosophers shall want a place.” 

Cowper never alludes to Harte, yet it is quite 
possible he saw Harte’s poems ere he left London 
for St. Albans, and unconsciously repeated the 
idea. J. RS. C. 


Screntiric EryMoLoGy AnD PopuLar Reviews. 
—The following philological curiosity appeared in 
the Saturday Review of July 8, p. 52 :— 

“The Latin words, on the other hand, change their 
meaning because their meaning never was thoroughly 
understood. ‘Tribulation’ very soon left off sugge-ting 
thistles, just as ‘ decimation ’ has in our own day left off 
suygesting the ber ten, b ‘tribulation’ and 
‘ decimation’ never so directly suggested the meaning 
of ‘thistle’ and ‘ten’ as the words ‘thistle’ and ‘ten’ 
did themselves.” 

Shade of Vossius! Here is a “thorough under- 
standing ” of some Latin words with a vengeance ! 

It is but too evident that the writer of this pas- 
sage has yet to learn that “tribulation,” Latin 
trihbulatio, is a derivative of tribulare, to press or 
afflict, which itself comes from tribulum, a “4 
toothed threshing machine, and has not, directly 
or indirectly, the most remote connexion with 
irthbulus, denoting a thistle or any prickly plant 
which resembles the three-pronged caltrop, Greek 
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tribolos. A perusal of any elementary handbook, 
and especially of Dr. Trench’s Study of Words, 
where this very word is made the subject of some 
excellent comments, would have been sufficient to 
render such a queer blunder impossible. 
A. SmytHe Patmer. 
Lower Norwood. 


Utsrer Irtsu.—The pronunciation of the Irish 
language differs very much in the North from that 
of the South and West, both in the vowel sounds 
and in the accentuation. Even the meaning of 
words and names varies in many cases. Owen, a 
man’s name, is correctly understood to mean Eu- 
gene, from the Irish Eoghan. But the Northerns 
wrongly insist that it is John, evidently thinking 
that it represents the second and third syllables of 
Iwavvys John in the South is called Shawn. 

“To jundy ” is = to thrust or hustle one. 


> SY 


Erirapu.—The following epitaph, which I met 
with many years ago, may not be known to the 
readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Here lyes the body of 

Captn. Gervaise Scrope 

of the family of 
The Scropes of Bolton 
in the County of York : 
1705. Aged 66. 
Ane Epitaphe written by himselfe in the Agonie and 
dolorous puines of the Goute, and dyed soon after. 
Here lyes an olde tossed Tennis-ball, 
Was racketted from Spring to fall, 
Wich so much heate and so much haste, 
Time’s arm for shame grew tired at last. 
Four Kings in Camps he truly served, 
And from his loyalty ne’er swerved : 
Father ruined, the Son slighted, 
And frem the Crowne ne'er requited. 
Loss of estait, relaitions, blood, 
Was too well known, but did no good, 
With long Campaigns and paines o’ the Gout, 
He could no longer hold it oute : 
Always a restless life he led, 
Never at quiete, till quite dead. 
He marryed in his latter daies 
One who exceeds the common praise, 
But wanting breathe still to make known 
Her true affection, and his own, 
Death kindly came, all wants supplyed, 
Bye giving rest which life denyed.” 
A. A. 
Pitlochry. 


“Tae Vision or Tueoporvus Verax.”—This 
obscure book, of which I never saw but my own 
copy, purports to be written “by Bryce Blair, 
gentleman,” 12mo., printed at Lond. by W. Leake, 
1671. The Vision is dedicated to the Duke of 
Monmouth, and the unregistered author may he a 
descendant of Sir Bryce Blair, of that ilk, who is 
recorded by Burke to have assisted Wallace in 
defence of the liberties of Scotland, together with 


one of the same name, of a later date, created a | 





knight for his unshaken loyalty to King Charles I., 
and perhaps the immediate predecessor of our sub- 
ject. The Vision is worth a note if only to point 
it out as a remarkable allegory printed seven years 
before that of John Bunyan, but not alluded to in 
connexion therewith by Offor or any of his hiogra- 
phers. Blair is, however, a sensualist, and when 
the “deep sleep” fell upon Theodorus Verax, he 
“was walking amongst certain hills near a city,” 
where he encountered “a most majestic presence ; 
head beset with roses and gems, hair perfum’d, and 
trim’d upon curled locks, sweetning the very air,” 
who turns out to be the genius of love and joy (the 
god Comus ?), leading the fascinated dreamer off to 
participate with himself and congenial spirits in 
the lascivious and bacchanalian revels of his un- 
hallowed palace. The book is interspersed with 
anacreontic verses, und offered a fair opportunity 
to such as Bunyan to model its antidote in a spiri- 
tual allegory. J. O. 


ITaLian Pronunciation oF EnGiisu.— Having 
had an Italian lady in my house for some time, [ 
have had an opportunity for observing the Italian 
pronunciation of English. I will, however, here 
call attention only to a remarkable habit which 
this lady has and cannot divest herself of, namely, 
of dropping the second or unaccented syllable of 
some dissyllabic words. She very often speaks of 
an uncle, but in her mouth it is not “ my uncle,” 
but “my une.” Similarly “mister” becomes 
“mis’,” and so also does “ missis,” and no one, 
therefore, can tell, excepting from the context, 
whether she is speaking of “ Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” or 
“ Miss ”—they are all “ Miss” to her. She lately 
went into the country and came back talking of a 
“mush house,” and few would guess, I expect, 
that mush was intended to represent mushroom. 

I could give other instances, but I think the 
above will suffice. It may be said, “ Oh, it is only 
an individual peculiarity, no other Italian would 
do so”; but this conclusion would be an incorrect 
one, for an Italian gentleman came to visit her one 
day, and he talked about his “ tick.” meaning his 
(railway) “ticket.” It would seem, therefore, that 
there is a tendency on the part of some Italians to 
drop the second unaccented syllable in English 
dissyllabic words.* We do not pronounce it mnch 
—they drop it altogether. The French, on the 
contrary, generally pronounce the wnaccented 
syllables too much. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


GioucestersHire SaLutations.—I heard the 
other day some travelling men use the following 
expressions, “ How d’ye do, my lad?” “ Amang 
the middlings,” was the answer. This is like the 

* This lady occasionally treats « tri=yllabic word in the 
same way. ‘Thus she said the other day, “I had busi,” 
meaning ‘* business.” 
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French bourgeois phrase, “Comme gi, comme ¢a.” 
It is tantamount to being pretty well. F. 8. 
Churchdown. 


Er1icram on Dr. Wuewett.—In a recent hook- 
seller's catalogue I notice, appended to one of the 
articles, the following epigram on Whewell, which 
is said to he entered in MS. on the fiy-leaf of one 
of his works, and which I believe is inedited :— 
“Should a man through a'l space to far galaxies travel, 

And of n-bulous films the rem*test unrav 1, 

He will fivd, if he venture t» fathom infinity, 

That the great work of God is the Master of Trinity.’ 

HikoNDELLeE. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to atlix their 
names an?! addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed te them direct. ] 


Suion Sartu, a Yorkshire yeoman, asks for 
advice as to his claim to descent from Anylo- 
Saxon and Norman ancestry.—I do not pretend 
to anything more socially respectable than what 
attaches to descent from a “ statesman ” of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, or from a York- 
shire “ yeoman,” as Simon Smith modestly calls 
himself in a will in which he bequeaths consider- 
able linded property. This Simon was my remotest 
paternal «ncestor*, His successors have descended 
through daugh ers of clergymen, lawyers, private 
gentlemen, and merchants, and have honourably 
identified themselves with the commerce of the 
adjacent town But my fondness for genealogical 
deduction makes me, I suxpect, sometimes ambi 
tious and selfish, and I should really like to know 
if—because my great-great-grandfather was the 
immediate maternal descendant of a knightly line, 
through other knightly races, Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman—lI can with propriety claim lineage from 
them, just as though these grand maternal alliances 
were plain paternal Smiths. Samouet Sirs. 


Sir Jony Leacn, M.P.—Is anything known of 
the birthplace or family of this eminent lawyer, 
who died Master of the Rolls in 1834, aged 74? 
Who was his wife, and has he any direct or 
collateral descendants ? What were his arms? 
and to whom may be attributed the caustic 
remark, “that ’twere better to suffer from the 
Vice-Chancellor’s (Leach’s) swift injustice than the 
slow justice of the great Lord Eldon” ? 

BepFoRDIENSIS. 

Temple. 


JoHANNES DE Sacro Bosco.—In the catalogue 
of Thouias Stotevyle’s books in 1459-60 (5 S. 





7 I say ancestor because the Smiths were an armigerous 
family in the fifteenth centur., thouzh lineage, sine hiutu, 
cannot be traced to then with certainty. 





v. 386), there is noted a work of this old philosopher 
which I had not before seen mentioned, Compotus 
Mag»stri Johannis de Sacrobosco cum calandario. 
I suppose that this must be a calendar of saint 
and ecclesiastical feast days. Is it still in exist- 
ence? He was a native of Holywood parish, near 
Dumfries, or, if not, at least derived the appella- 
tion of Sacro Bosco from his residence in the 
Premonstratensian Monastery of Darcongal in that 
parish. He is said to have been educated at 
Oxford, and to have taught philosophy and mathe- 
matics at Paris, dying in 1225. I shall be obliged 
to any of your correspondents who will refer me 
toa work which gives some account of this old 
worthy. C. T. Ramace. 


Tue Vicar or Bappow.—In a book that has 
lately come under my notice, entitled Thowma- 
turgua; or, Elucidations of the Marvellous, by an 
Oxonian, London, Edward Churton, 1835, the 
first chapter is on Demonology, and in it this 
verse : — 

“In some he has part, and some he has whole, 

And of some (like the Vicar of Baddow) 
It can neither be said they have body or soul, 
And only are Devils in shadow.” 

I have inquired at Great Baddow, in Essex, as 
to what this refers, but, having failed in obtaining 
any information there, apply to “N. & Q.” Can 
any one of your readers enlighten me ? 

Samu. SHaw. 

Andover. 


Nortincuam Goose Fair.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” supply me with a copy of the ballad 
version of the origin of the Nottingham Goose 
Fair? The ballad is founded on the story given 
by Hone, or vice versa. 

J. Potrrer Briscor, F.R.H.S. 

Nottingham Free Public Libraries. 


Evecrricitry.—In the thunderstorm which 
passed over Worcestershire on Sunday, July 16, I 
no iced the barometer did not fall, though the 
lightning was near enough to strike one tree and 
scorch several shrubs. Certainly, the rain did not 
last ten minutes ; but I always supposed electricity 
depressed the mercury. I should be glad to learn 
if the circumstance is unusual, and, if so, if it was 
observed elsewhere. W. M. M. 


Micuaet Farapay, the son of a poor black- 
smith, was apprenticed to a bookseller in London. 
Where was that bookseller’s shop ard what was 
the name of its owner? Curnir¢ler does not 
record it. CG. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

“ Huyxy Dory.”—Possible origin of this slang 
phrase? A correspondent of the New York He- 
rald, of July 14, p. 6, writing on the Centennial 
Exhibition, says :— 
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“ One of the Japanese cases presents conspicuously the 
words ‘Huncho dori.’ This is so much like the ‘ hunky 
dory’ of our local slang as to excite some curiosity. 
Upon inquiry it is learned that Huncho dori is the name 
of the principal street in Yokohoma. It is a queer coin- 
cidence that these syllables should have come to express 
with us an idea of satisfactory or brilliant position. Did 
the sailors import this phrase?” 

Wittiam Jonny Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


Sr. Cecttia’s Day.—I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can inform me precisely when St. 
Cecilia’s Day began to be observed in England by 
public musical performances and odes written for 
those occasions. C. H. 


“First.”—In Chambers’s Etymological Dic- 
timary of the English Language, Edinburgh, 
1874, I find first pronounced ferst. Is this por- 
tentous innovation a Scotticism? Really these 
modern popular English dictionaries are becoming 
& nuisance. S. F. P. 


“Str Warkry’s Pupprne.”—There are few 
public dinners given in North Wales where the 
bill of fare does not include “Sir Watkin’s pud- 
ding.” It will probably surprise many Welshmen 
to be told that this delicacy was not named after 
any member of the Wynnstay family at all, but is 
said to have been called after a Sir Watkin Lewis, 
Alderman of London. Most cookery books, I 
believe, give the dish. Can any of your contribu- 
tors give its origin? A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


“Uxiatts” or “Uuirrs.”—Moths which fly 
about in the twilight or in the night time are 
called by the people here “ ullatts” or “ ullitts,” 
but no one can tell me why. Is the name known 
elsewhere ? Twos. Ratcuirre, 

Worksop. 


“Hicn FALUTIN.”—What is the origin and 
meaning of this term (I believe) used in the United 
States ? 


Tut Hien Court or Justice.—Looking at 
the many whimsical changes of names and titles 
introduced by the New Judicature Act, has it ever 
occurred to your readers that the title as above, 
which by that Act is bestowed upon the law courts 
generally, is exactly similar to that of the tribunal 
created by Cromwell for the purpose of trying 
Charles I. and that it was under a warrant of the 
High Court of Justice that that unhappy monarch 
was executed? How long did that tribunal re- 
main in existence after the trial of King Charles ? 
Has the title remained extinct until its recent 
revival ? G. Humpnriss. 


Diatect Cotiectioys.—Is anything known of 
the dialect collections mentioned in the following 
extract ?— 








“Mr. Richard Waugh...... left behind him a manu- 
script collection of loc«l words and phrazes, with respect 
to which I find Hodgson m#king anxious inquiries in 
1813, after he bad taken up his residence at Heworth. 
One result of these inquiries ws that the boox was on 
the 22nd Nov. in the possession of Mrs. Emerson, of 
Hillgate, in Gateshead. ‘She sought for it,’ says he, 
‘ yesterday, but did not find it, but she knows she ha. it, 
and will send for me when she has found it.’ It does 
not appear that the book ever was found. A collection 
of Durbam words, formed now almost a century ayo, 
would be peculiarly valuable at the present time, and I 
have placed the above memoranda upon record to the 
intent that they may be of use in any search which may 
be made for its recovery."— A Memoir of Rev. J. Hodg- 
son,  S.A.N., by Rev. James Raine, F.S.A.N., vol. i. 
pp. 27-8. 

Avon. 


Curtous Epritaru.—In reading Grose’s Olio 
lately I found the following note (p. 310) about a 
curious epitaph which one sometimes sees in col- 
lections of the kind, but which is rendered much 
more interesting by Grose’s introductory note :— 

“Sir John Trollop, K‘, is said to have had a grave 
dug for himself some years before his decease in the 
chancel of a church built at his expense ; by the side of 
the grave was placed his own figure in marble, with his 
right hand p»inting to the buluing ard his left t» the 
grave ; on his breast were painted the following lines— 

I, Sir John Trollop, 
Made these stones roll up ; 
When God shall take my soul up, 
My body shall fill that hole up.’” 

In what part of England is this church ? 
this figure of Sir John still exist ? 

R. W. H. Nasn, B.A. 


Does 


Florinda Place, Dublin. 


Ancient Biers anp Patis.— Where do any 
still exist ? W. T. Hyatt. 


Jupee Jerrries.—Can any of your readers 
assist me to the following information? At what 
period, and for what length of time, did Judge 
Jeffries inhabit Swell (formerly Sewelle) Court, 
Somersetshire ? I have searched through various 
histories of Somerset, and also through several lives 
of the judge as well as The Bloody Assize, but 
nowhere is mention made of a residence at this 
house ; but in all probability he did reside here 
for some time, as the tradition of the place is that 
here he held his court and tried his prisoners, and 
the people even assert that some of the chains to 
which the prisoners were fastened are still remain- 
ing. Probably there is here a great amount of 
exaggeration ; but what appears to give great 
authenticity to at least a part of this tradition is 
the fact that in the hall of the court-house are two 
oil paintings, of the Kneller type, of Judge Jeffries 
and his wife—very good examples of portrait 
painting of this school—and these two portraits are 
always, it appears, mentioned in the lease and are 
not allowed to be removed, clearly indicating some 
connexion between the house and the judge. 
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Perchance some descendants of the Newton family, 
who lived here in the sixteenth century (and pro- 
bably the seventeenth), could give the desired 
information. The brasses, dating to about 1504, 
in memory of this family, are still to be seen in 
the little church adjoining the house. 


Bortzau’s Works.—I am very anxious to see 
the volume which contains Boileau’s satires in the 
edition entitled— 

“ (Euvres de Nicolas Boileau Despréaux, avec des 
éclaircis-ements hist»riques donnés par lui-méme. 120 
4 vols., nouvelle édition, revue, corrigée et augmentée, a 
Amsterdam, chez Dav. Mortier, Libraire,” 
and shall feel much indebted to any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who will enable me to do so. 

Ratrn N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Tennyson: “Tue Otp Sear.”—I have an 
edition of The Complete Works of Alfred Tenny- 
son, Poet Laureate, edited by A. C. Loffelt, 
Rotterdam, n. d., in which, p. 439, is given a 
poem, with the above title, that I do not remember 
to have seen in any authorized edition. I quote 
the first stanza :— 

** Dear Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

How strange with you o: ce more to meet, 
Tw hold your hand, to hear your voice, 

To sit beside you on this seat ! 
You mind the time we sat here last ?— 

Two little children-lovers we, 
Each loving each with simple faith, 

I all to you—) ou all to me.” 

On what grounds is this ascribed to Mr. Tenny- 
son ? Morn. 


Scorcn Hereprrary Orrices.—What is the 
origin of the Scotch Hereditary Offices? What are 
they ? SEBASTIAN. 


Frances, Lapy Bowatrr, was living in King 
Street, Norwich, in 1796. To what family did she 
belong ? Taomas R. Tauiack. 

Norwich. 





Replies 


THE !RISH PEERAGE: IRISH UNION PEERS. 
(5" S. v. 369, 391, 469, 500 ; vi. 9, 50, 71.) 
On February 7, 1800, the Lord Lieutenant (the 
Marquess Cornwallis) sent a message to the Irish 
House of Lords, which was accompanied by the 
resolutions of the British Parliament of 1799 in 
favour of the Union. On February 10 the House 
proceeded to consider the messaye and resolution. 
A motion was made 
“that, in order to promote and secure the essential 
interests of Gre:t Britsin and Ireland, and to consoli- 
date the strength, power, and re ources of the British 
Empire, it will be advisable to concur in such measures 
as mny best tend to unite the two kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland into one kingdom, in such manner, 


| and on such terms and conditions, as may be established 


by Acts of the respective Parliaments of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 

Your correspondent H. (5 8. vi. 9) calls atten- 
tion to the Irish titles given to Lords Keith, 
Hotham, and others ; but he appears to have for- 
gotten that they could vote by proxy. On the 
division, Feb. 10, 1800, there were only 72 peers 
present, of whom 53 voted for and 19 against the 
resolution ; but proxies were called for, and there 
were 75 for and 26 against, making the number 
for the resolution 128, and against it 45—total 
voting, 173. The Irish peerage now counts 187. 

I have not a list of the names of those who 
voted either for or against the measure, but I have 
already shown that 124 Irish peers were created 
or elevated by Pitt between 1782 and 1800, 
The votes in favour of the resolution for the 
Union were 128. A protest was placed upon the 
records of the Irish House of Lords. Amongst 
the reasons assigned were :— 

“Because it does not proffer to this country any 
benefits of which she is not already in possession, or offer 
any remedy for any of the evils which it at present hus 
reason to apprehend. Because, next to the protection of 
Divine Providence, we hold this country indebted for its 
preservation to the vigilance of its resident Parliam nt 
and the loyalty of its resident gentry, the former of 
whom the proposed measure necessarily removes from 
the country. and the latter of whom it must powerfully 
op: rate to withdraw ; and, above all, because we conceive 
that no scheme of national adjustment can be honour- 
able, satisfactorv, or permanent, which is not considered 
with mature deliberation, presented by fair and temper- 
ate means, and founded on the uninfluenced sense of 
Parliament, no one of which requisites can we find in 
the present project.” 

The signatories are :— 

“ Leinster, Downshire, Percy, Meath, Granard, Lud- 
low, Arran, Charlemont, Kingston, Mountcasbell, Farn- 
ham, Massey, Enniskillen, Kilmore, Dillon, Strangford, 
Powerscourt, De Vesci, William Down and Connor, 
Richard Waterford and Lismore, Louth, Lismore, 
Sunderlin.” 

The majority of these were in the enjoyment of 
their titles previous to 1782. The exceptions 
were the Marquess of Downshire, promoted 1789 ; 
Earl Farnham, promoted 1785 ; Earl Enniskillen, 
promoted 1789; Baron Lismore, created 1785 ; 
and Baron Sunderlin, created 1797. I think it 
must appear clear that the large creation of Irish 
peers after 1782 was part of a design to carry the 
Union. These elevations filled the House of Lords 
with those who might not inaptly be called 
creatures of the Minister, and it held out the bait 
of similar distinction to commoners who would 
support his policy. 

One of your correspondents refers to the amount 
of cash paid to some of the peers, but it is only fair 
to remember that the right to sell the presentation 
to a close borough was then recognized in England 
as well as Ireland. It was unhappily greatly abused 
in the latter country. The Irish House of Com- 
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mons rejected the resolution in favour of the Union 
in 1799 by a majority of five. During the recess 
Lord Castlereagh bought up a number of nomina- 
tions, and the nominees who would not support the 
Union resigned. At the first sitting of the Parlia- 
ment in 1800 writs were issued for thirty-six va- 
cancies, and subsequently twenty-four more seats 
became vacant from the same cause. The money ad- 
vanced by Government was repaid by voting a large 
sum for each seat suppressed by the reduction of the 
number of Irish M.P.s consequent upon the Union. 

Some of your correspondents overlook the object 
with which I introduced the remark respecting the 
paucity of Irish peerages existing in the male de- 
scendants of the Irish race. It is explained in my 
letter, p. 469, which says :— 

“It is curious to note, and it shows the tremendous 
extent to which confiscation was carried in Ireland, that 
only six — exist of male descendants of the Irish 
race; they are—O’Brien (Inchiquin); O'Callaghan 
(Lismore) ; Quin (Dunraven); Lysaght (Lisle) ; O’Grady 
(Guillamore) ; O’ Hagan (O’ Hagan).” 


I had omitted Lord O’Neil because he is a 
Chichester, and Lord Donoughmore because he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage in right of property derived 
from English ancestors, and dropped the Irish 
name O’Haly in favour of an English one, Hut- 
chinson. Wyndham-Quin (Dunraven) might be 
omitted for a similar reason, as I think the pro- 
perty is derived from the Wyndhams. The only 
additional name that I have discovered which 
should have been included is Daly (Lord Dun- 
sandle and Clanconal). Were I rewriting the 
paragraph, I should say, “ Only four Irish peerages 
existed in the male descendants of those who had 
inherited lands in Ireland derived from possession 
antecedent to the landing of Henry IL.,” and I 
should omit from the list Viscount Guillamore 
(O'Grady), Lord O'Hagan (O’Hagan), both of 
whom won their peerages by professional merit, 
and Wyndham-Quin, Earl of Dunraven. I cannot 
find in the history of the transfer of land in Ire- 
land from the Celts to the Anglo-Normans of the 
Tudor and Stuart period, or the Saxons of the 
Cromwellian, any statement of the right under 
which the English monarchs took the lands of the 
Trish people and gave them to the Anglo-Normans 
and Saxons. Strongbow’s title was Irish, derived 
from his marriage with Eva Mac Monoagh ; 
Henry II.’s title, the submission or surrender of 
Strongbow ; but this could not be greater than that 
which Strongbow enjoyed, and as Dermot Mac 
Murrough was subordinate to Roderick O'Connor, 
King of Ireland, Henry II. occupied the same 
position. The treaty between Henry and Roderick 
describes the latter as King of Ireland, and the 
poe on Jury, time Charles [., found that Henry 
never had possessed the land of Connaught, but 
was paid every tenth hide as tribute, and it asserted 
that therefore Henry or his successors had no right 





to confiscate the land. The extent to which the sys- 
tem of forfeiture was carried in Ireland is without 
parallel, and, judging by the proportion of Celtic 
landholders among the Irish peers, less than one- 
fortieth of the land of Ireland remains in the 
families of the Irish people. 
Josepn Fisner, F.R.HLS. 
Waterford. 


Lorp Gort, in his list of Englishmen created 
Scotch or Irish peers between the Restoration and 
the Revolution, omits at least one instance, and 
that perhaps the most notable. 

In 1682 John Churchill, afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough, was created, at the instance of the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II., probably for 
favours granted him by Churchill’s sister, Baron 
Churchill in Scotland. R. PassincHamM. 


Wiycuet Rov: Mutuens, THE WATER-FINDER 
(5 8. v. 507 ; vi. 19, 33, 106.)—I had often read 
of a forked twig used as a divining rod for the 
discovery of springs of water; but I never saw 
one in use till the other day, Saturday, July 29, 
when Mr. Mullens, of Bath,—who is known as 
“the water-finder ” and “ the man with the twig,” 
—came to my house, and displayed the faculty 
that he claims to possess. His forked twig, on 
this occasion, was not a hazel, but had been cut 
from a blackthorn in a hedge not far distant. As 
he held it towards the ground, by its two forks, 
and walked across my back yard and field, the 
twig, at certain spots, twisted rapidly upwards, in 
such a way that Mullens said he had some diffi- 
culty in holding it. The motion of the twig was 
instantaneous, and occurred when he was walking 
somewhat rapidly. The spots where this occurred 
denoted the course of the spring that supplies my 
well. He traced it as coming with a curve under 
the centre of my kitchen, and then going from the 
well, in a straight course, down my field. It so 
happened that my well had been measured by an 
experienced person on July 11, who found it to 
be seventy-two feet to the water, with a depth of 
seven feet of water, and Mullens, without knowing 
this, guessed its depth at “about eighty feet.” Mul- 
lens showed me how to use the twig, and to hold 
it between the second and third fingers ; but the 
twig did not manifest any approach to a move- 
ment. He told me that when he was showing 
his method to the Bishop of , one of the 
bishop’s daughters took the twig, when, as in the 
case of Lady N., mentioned in the twenty-second 
volume of the Quarterly Review, “to her amaze- 
ment and alarm, she found that the same faculty 
was in her asin” Mr. Mullens. I have referred 
to the volume of the Quarterly, and the account of 
Lady N. is given in a lengthy foot-note, at 
pp. 373-4 of an article, “ Popular Mythology of 
the Middle Ages.” But I found it quoted in the 
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sixty-third volume of The Family Library, in the 
Sketches of Imposture, Deception, and Credulity 
(pp. 310-312), where is more to the same purpose 
relative to “the forked hazel, commonly called 
Moses his rod.” Mullens showed the powers of 
his twig in a room in a farm-house near to my 
house, where he held the twig over the quarried 
floor, and it there gave the same evidence as to a 
spring of water being beneath that floor, as it had 
done when he had tracked the course of the spring 
in my field. 

Mullens told me that he had been a well-sinker 
by trade, but that, for the past five years, he had 
restricted himself to the discovery of water, and 
to the superintendence of the needful operations 
to obtain the water. He quoted to me numerous 
instances where he had been employed to discover 
water on the estates of the Duke of Beaufort and 
other noblemen and gentlemen ; and he said that 
his discoveries by the aid of his twig were always 
attended with success, and that a good spring of 
water was invariably found in the precise spot 
where his twig had indicated its presence. He 
also told me that he could tell with tolerable 
accuracy the precise depth at which the spring 
would be found. I conclude that the truthfulness 
(or otherwise) of his statements could readily be 
tested by those who were specially interested in 
his experiments ; and, since he exhibited them to 
me, I have heard much in corroboration of his 
statements, and that at Falkingham, and else- 
where in Lincolnshire where he was employed, 
he discovered fine springs of water, “ within a few 
minutes after he went there,” when the expensive 
efforts of well-sinkers had been totally ineffectual. 
He has just been employed by Mr. Lineham, of 
Melton Mowbray, to discover water in land on 
the Burton road which has been laid out in 
streets. He has also been employed by a noble- 
man to discover water wherewith to supply the 
mansion-house of the parish in which I write this 
note. <A reservoir, on high ground, had been 
constructed ; but the supply has proved inade- 
quate. Maullens has been called in ; and his twig 
has indicated a fine spring on the opposite side of 
the mansion on lower ground. He has marked 
out spots where wells will now be sunk. I am 
told that he was summoned to Hornsby's works at 
Grantham, and that he said there was no spring 
to be found there ; and that they have since sunk 
to a depth of about four hundred feet without 
discovering water. Your correspondent, Mr. 
Warp, will do well to consult the article in the 
Quarterly, wherein the writer says :— 

“The fact of the discovery of water being effected by 
it (the divining rod), when held in the hends of certain 
persons, seems indubitable ...The faculty so inherent in 
certain persons is evidently the same with that of the 
Spanish Zahories, though the latter do not employ the 
hazel twig.” 


I think that I understood Mullens to say that 





he usually employed a hazel twig, though, as I 
have already said, the twig that I saw him use 
was blackthorn. He asked me, when the twig 
suddenly rose up and stood out at right angles to 
his body, to try to pull it down, and I had to 
exercise all my force to do so. He also asked me 
to try to prevent the twig from rising up, but I 
could not. The “narrator” of the account in the 
Quarterly says, “The exercise of the faculty is 
independent of any volition” ; and, although I 
narrowly watched Mullens, I was unable to detect 
that the sudden movements of the forked twig 
were the results of muscular efforts under his own 
control. But, be this as it may, Mullens, of Bath, 
certainly seems to justify his claim to be ‘a water- 
finder.” 

An account of “The Divining Rod,” with an 
illustration, will be found in Hone’s Year-Book, 
Dec. 30, vol. iv. pp. 1587-1591. In this account 
the twig is represented as moving towards the 
ground ; in Mullens’s case the twig moves up- 
wards from the ground. CouTHBerT BEDE. 


“Leap IN THE DARK” (5 §, vi. 29, 94.)— 
The ballad referred to by Mr. Wm. Cuappett, 
on p. 94, is “A Hymn upon the Execution of 
Two Criminals,” and belongs to a date nearly 
twelve years earlier than Gay’s Beggars’ Opera, 
which was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 
January 29, 1727-8. It is quite possible that the 
“Hymn” may have been reproduced incidentally 
by some performer of Captain Macheath (for Mr. 
Wa. CuapreE.t is so conscientiously accurate in 
all his statements that his authority on every 
point may generally be accepted as final and con- 
clusive). But it certainly does not belong to the 
Beggars’ Opera; and it could have been intelligible 
only to the first generation of hearers. Not having 
a copy of the Newgate Culendar beside me, in my 
remote library, I cannot give the date of the 
double execution ; but the “ Hymn” appeared in 
the first volume of The Merry Musician, p. 238 
(no date, but about 1716), and in the supplemen- 
tary sixth volume of Tom D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, 1720, p. 327, with the music by 
Lewis Ramondon. 

A copy of it as a single sheet song is in the 
British Museum Collection, press mark “ H. 1691, 
p. 62.” Of the seven verses, here is the be- 
ginning :— 

“ All you that must take a leap in the Dark, 

Pity the Fate of Lawson and Clark ; 
Cheated by Hope, by Mercy amus’d, 
Betray'd by the sinful ways we us'd: 
Cropp’d in our Prime of Strength and Youth, 
Who can but weep at so sad a Truth? 
Cropp'd in our Prime, &e. 
Once we thought ’twould never be Night, 
But now alass ‘twill never be light ; 
Heavenly mercy shine on our Souls, 
Death draws near, hark, Sepulchres Bell Toles : 
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Nature is stronger in Youth than in Age, 
Grant us thy Spirit, Lord, Grief to assuage. 
Courses of Evil brought us to this, 

Sinful Pleasure, deceitful Bliss, &c., 
The Snares of Wine and Women fair,” &c. 

The tune of “ Lawson and Clark” was adopted 
for other hanging verses, although not rivalling 
the earlier popularity of “Fortune, my Foe.” In 
an extensive Collection of Diverting Songs, Epi- 
grams, Airs, &c., 4to., in my possession, exceeding 
550 pp. and 1447 songs (but, unfortunately, lack- 
ing the title-page), the 809th song, on p. 346, 
begins :— 

“ All you that surround us wretched in this cart, 

Sooner or later your selves must depart,” &c. 
Another, Song 952, begins “ All you that do take 
a lease of this world,” &c. Both are directed to 
be sung to the tune of “ Lawson and Clark.” The 
date of the bulky volume was probably 1739 or 
1740. Many of the songs have not been found by 
me elsewhere. W. E. 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


In Vivian Grey, bk. ii. chap. xvi., the hero says to 
himself, “I saw the feeble fools were wavering, 
and, to save all, made a leap in the dark.” 

CuarRLes MapDELeEY. 


Avevustine Witppore, D.D. (5 §S, v. 512; 
vi. 94.)—The name of Aug. Wildbore, D.D., of 
Lancaster, appears in the List of Loyal Com- 
pounders, 1655, as paying a fine of 1321. 2s. 6d. 
There were two of his name dignitaries in the 
Church, and perhaps of the same family, namely, 
John Wildbore, Prebendary of Rochester in 1544, 
and John Wyldbore, Parson of Witterung, in 
Northamptoushire, who was installed Prebendary 
of Peterborough in 1660, and died in 1662. After 
his death the Dean of Peterborough had a suit 
against Godfrey and Robert Wyldbore to recover 
certain land belonging to the cathedral, which 
they claimed (Kennett’s Register). Amongst the 
elergy silenced after the Restoration, Calamy 
(Account, i. 86) mentions Mr. Wildbore, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, describing him 
as “an unsettled man.” Possibly this was the 
same Mr. Wildbore mentioned by Baxter (Life, 
folio, part iii. p. 13) as conforming about 1665. 
Was it from a descendant of one of these that Sir 
John Wyldbore Smith, Bart., born in 1770, derived 
the name? 

The sequestration of “Dr. August. Wildbore of 
Lancaster” is mentioned by Walker, Sufferings of 
the Clergy, part i. p. 86. It may be noted that 
the omission of the name in the index to Walker 
is not an oversight. The names of none of the 
ejected parochial clergy are given in the index, 
because part ii. pp. 164 to 424, which contains 
them, being arranged alphabetically, is practically 
an index in itself. The index of names at the end 





of the volume only relates to the University and 
Cathedral appointments, that is, to part ii. pp. 1 
to 163. Epwarp Sotty. 


In December, 1646, the children of Dr. Wild- 
bore (from whom the vicarages of Lancaster and 
Garstang were sequestered) addressed an humble 
petition to the Plundered Ministers’ Committee, 
On Dec. 25 it was accordingly ordered that the 
said children should have for their maintenance the 
full clear fifth part “ofall the tithes rents, gleab 
lands & Easter booke of the sd vicarage of Lan- 
caster, being of the greatest value of the said two 
benefices ” ; any objections to the contrary to be 
heard before the county committee of sequestrators, 
and reported. On the 5th January, 1646-7, it 
was ordered that a petition from Mr. (Nehemiah) 
Barnett, “ minister of Lancaster in y* county of 
Lanc.,” be referred to the committee of that 
county, who were desired to examine into the 
particulars of the petition, “and to determine y® 
cause betweene ye pet® and ye daughter of Dr. 
Wildborne ” (sic), and to report the result. There 
are no further entries. 

This Mr. Barnett, who, with his successor, Rev. 
John Strickland, is ignored in Baines’s List of the 
Vicars of Lancaster, was ordered to be instituted 
23 Car. I. He was the author of God's Lift-up 
Hand for Lancashire, presented in a Sermon 
preached before the Honourable Committee of the 
Countie of Lancaster upon the 18th December, 
1645. 1646, 12mo. Joun E. Baltey. 


“ Porms on Arrarrs or State” (5 S. v. 442, 
520.)—Having, by the courtesy of Mr. Troms, 
examined the third part of State Poems, 1698, in 
his library, described by him (4 S. xi. 1), I may 
suy that the size, type, and other characteristics 
somewhat differ from my part ii. of 1697. The 
poems in these two volumes are, however, per- 
fectly different, with one exception ; they both 
contain “The New Protestant Litany,” the first 
line of which is,— 

«Prom the race of Ignatius and all their Colleagues.” 

It is noteworthy that the poem in both these 
copies contains two more verses than it does as 
printed in the 4to. Poems and Songs against 
Popery, 1689, or in the four vol. 8vo. State Poems 
(vol. iii, 1704), where it ends :— 

“To purchase no more than a poor cushion Pregnant.” 

The additional lines are :— 

“ From a Courage of Steel, with intellects Leaden ; 

From renouncing Three Crowns, and all for God 

Breaden, 
To follow the dance of Christian of Sweeden. 
Libera, &c. 


From giving our Parliament Writs a withdraw, 

Our last game for preserving o° Justice and Law, 

In hopes of concealing our dear Cloven Paw. 
Libera, &c.” 


Mr. Toms also showed me another volume in 
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8vo., probably one of the sources whence the 
State Poems were collected, the title of which is :— 

“The | Muses Farewell | to Popery and Slavery | or a 
| Collection | of | Mi-cellany Poems, Satyrs, | Songs, &c. 
| made by the most eminent wits of | the Nation, as the 
Shams, In- | treagues, and Plots of the Priests and | 
Jesuits gave occasion. | The second edition, with large 
additions | most of them never before printed. | London: 
Printed for 8. Burge-s, and are to be sold by the Book- 
sellers of London and We-tminster. 1690.” 


On comparison, it was found that this collection 
was identical with my own volume, part ii. of 
1697 ; and as it is called a second edition, it 
appears probable that there was an issue prior to 
1690. These two works together contain 201 
poems, of which 121 are not in the four vols. of 
State Poems. 

To compile a real complete index to all these 
poems, many of which are full of references to 
matters of high historical interest, would be a 
work of much labour, and, when made, it would 
occupy far more space than could be devoted to 
it .n the pages of this journal. To make a mere 
index of titles would hardly be of much use; 
many have almost the same title, and few indicate 
the purport of the poem. 

The comparison of the different editions is of 
value, because often a word or name given in one 
supplies a key to the poem wholly wanting in 
other impressions. Thus, “The Parallel” in 
State Poems (I. i. p. 254, ed. 1697) is rendered at 
once intelligible by the additional words given in 
the surreptitious edition of 1705, “ on the disgrace 
of the E of M .” This clearly points to 
the curious story of the presumptuous hopes of the 
Earl of Mulgrave to marry the Princess Ann, 
which, it is said, led to bis banishment from Court, 
and to her engagement to Prince George of Den- 
mark. (See Manleys New Atlantis, 1709.) 

The index of these poems which I have made, 
and which in the absence of a more complete one 
I have often found very useful, is one of first 
lines ; and should the editor think it worthy of a 
place in the pages of “N. & Q.,” I shall with 
pleasure send a copy. Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 








[We shall be glad to receive what Mx. Souty so cour- 
teously offers. ] 


Earty Stace Scenery (5" §. v. 381 ; vi. 15.) 
—As the inquiry upon this subject does not 
appear to have been yet answered, I venture to 
mention that there are earlier records than the 
Architettura of Sebastian Serlio, and earlier ex- 
amples than “the scenes made by Jeronimo 
Genga for his lord and patron, Francisco Maria, 
Duke of Urbino.” If the first duke of that name 
is meant, as from the date of Serlio’s work it must 
be, the time would be early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but, as early as 1486, scenery much more 





elaborate had been introduced at the Ducal 
theatre of Ferrara. Duke Ercole’s translation of 
the Menechmi was in that year represented “in 
a temporary theatre in the court of the palace, 
with a splendour of scenery and decoration that 
even modern ingenuity has rarely excelled; a 
galley, sufficiently large to contain ten persons, 
having been made to traverse the stage with sails 
and oars in perfect imitation of the reality.” And 
a translation of the Amphitryon was given the 
following year, with scenery that represented “a 
puradise with stars and other heavenly bodies 
beautiful to be seen” (v. Diar. Ferr. ap. Muratori). 
Some notices of the drama at Ferrara may be 
found in Mr. Gilbert’s Life of Lucrezia Borgia; 
and it is more fully described in Memoirs connected 
with the Life and Writings of Pandolfo Col- 
lenuccio, which was privately printed about eight 
years since, but of which there is a copy in the 
library of the British Museum. W. M. T 


JusTiFIABLE Homicrpe (5 §. iv. 27, 76, 116, 
192, 329, 455 ; v. 157, 311, 458; vi. 97.)—If Mr. 
Warren had carefully read my article in 5" §. 
v. 458, I think he would not have put the ques- 
tions which appear in his communication in vol. 
vi. 97. I distinctly stated that one of the prin- 
ciples of Freemasonry is “respect for and obedience 
to the law of the State.” The circumstances 
alleged in 5 §. iv. 103 to have happened to Mrs. 
Aldworth are, I believe, a myth or an Irish joke. 
At any rate, the details are so opposed to the 
routine business of a Freemasons’ lodge and the 
constitutions of the Order as to lead to no other 
conclusion. Without this, as females cannot, 
according to the constitutions, be admitted into the 
craft, if Mrs. Aldworth had been initiated, the 
warrant stated to have been held by Lord Doner- 
aile would have been at once cancelled. Any tyro 
in the law knows that if any injury had happened 
to the lady, all the parties committing or sanction- 
ing it would, as principals or accessories, have been 
legally punishable for so doing. 

In the various articles in your journal on this 
subject much has been written on homicide ; and 
Mr. Warren himself, in 5" §S. v. 311, is correct 
in assuming that if the lady had been killed it 
would have been a murder. The best general 
definition of homicide, justifiable, excusable, and 
felonious, will be found in Bl. Com., b. iv. c. 14. 
The intrusion of a person into a private society 
would at most be merely a trespass, and would 
render the intruder liable to be turned out, with 
sufficient force in the event of his refusal to leave 
when required so to do. For the trespass (if 
wilful) an action would lie. No other penalty 
could legally be inflicted. This will answer what 
is suggested by your correspondent Firry-Six, 
who follows Mr. Warren. GeorcE WHITE. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 
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Cuexe Famity (4 §. xi. 55, 103, 165, 223, 
247, 533.)—The church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, at Havering-atte-Bower, is now being re- 
built on its old site. On the removal of the high- 
backed pews in the old church a black marble 
slab was found beneath the flooring of that occu- 
pied by the proprietor of Pyrgo Park, and believed 
to cover the vault to which the bodies of the 
Cheke family were removed when the chapel at 
Pyrgo was demolished. The stone bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

“ Here lyeth y* Body of Thomas | Cheek, Esq", Lieu- 
tenant of y* | Tower of London in the | Reignes of King 
Charles | the Second and King James | the Second, who 
dyed the | 13" day of April, 1688, | Aged 59 | yeares. 

There was also another marble slab near the 
south door, which, being covered with thick 
matting, escaped my notice when I copied the 
inscriptions on the three slabs in the centre aisle 
(communicated to “ N, & Q.,” 4" 8. xi. 533). It 
is inscribed :— 

* Here lyeth the Body of Edward | Cheeke, Esq", the 
only surviving | Son of Thomas Cheeke, Esquier, by | 
Letitia, his wife, who departed y* | Life Oct. 8, 1707, 
aged 30 years. | He married Ann, the | daughter of 8° 
William Ellys of | Nocton, Com. Line®, Bar‘, by whom | 
he had two Sons, Edward and | Wi! liam, which William 
dyed the | 2" day of June, 1708, aged 2 months | and 2 
days.” 

These five monumental records of the Chekes 
will be carefully replaced in the new church. 

Tuomas Brrp. 

Romford. 


Samvet ano NatTHanaeL Warp (2™ §, xii. 
426, et passim.)—These two eminent Puritans 
have been claimed as scholars of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, and undoubtedly two boys bearing 
these names were contemporaries there in 1612, 
the dates of their births, as — in the Proba- 
tion Books, being respectively Nov. 9, 1602, and 
Jan. 2, 1605. Nevertheless, further investigation 
has led me to doubt whether their identification 
has been correct. It would seem that John Ward, 
minister of Haverhill, co. Suff., had two sons, 
Samuel and Nathaniel. The elder was scholar of 
St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1594 ; B.A. 1596-7; 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex, 1599; died 1639-40. 
The younger was of Emanuel Coll., Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1599-1600 ; minister of Standon, co. Herts ; 
emigrated to America, but returned and settled at 
Shenfield, co. Essex, where he died in 1653. Con- 
temporary with them were Samuel Ward, born at 
Bishop Middleham, co. Durham ; B.A. of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 1592-3 ; Fellow of Emanuel, 
Master of Sidney, Archdeacon of Taunton, Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity, &. He died in 


1643. His brother Nathanael was of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and was slain, fighting for the 
king, at Millum Castle, co. Cumb., in Dec., 1644. 
Here, then, we have two distinct pairs of Wards 
bearing the same names, and the Free Admissions 





to Merchant Taylors’ School (preserved among the 
records of the company) supply a third pair, the 
dates of whose births 1 have already given. The 
notes of their admission are as follows—1612, 
Aug. 31, Nathaniel Ward, son of William Ward, 
citizen and armourer ; 1612, Oct. 5, Samuel Ward, 
son of William Ward, citizen and armourer. And 
in the year 1615 (April 17) I find another Na- 
thaniel Ward, described as son of Obadiah Ward, 
of London, merchant, was admitted. We have, 
therefore, four Nathaniels who may be termed 
contemporaries, to the great perplexity of biogra- 
phers and genealogists. 

The Messrs. Cooper (“ N. & Q.,” 24 S. viii. 76) 
asserted that Nathaniel Ward, born Jan. 2, 1605, 
was the loyal priest who died fighting for his king ; 
but this is contradicted by the fact that his brother 
Samuel graduated B.A. in 1592-3, and, therefore, 
could not have been at school with him in 1612. 

Cuartes J. Rosinson. 


A Cuttopey Bapce (5" §. iv. 328, 380.)—I 
shall be obliged if some one learned in regimental 
history will answer this query. 

Beroaup InNNEs. 


Heratpic Brstiograpny (5 §. vi. 107.)— 
HironDeE.te can see Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica 
at the Free Reference Library, Birmingham. 

J. D. M. 


Laws or Heratpry (5 §. vi. 108.)—A man 
may please himself, and compile what arms he 
likes, for which he will have to pay the tax for 
armorial bearings ; but such assumed arms would 
not be sanctioned by the authorities of the Heralds’ 
College. A grant of arms costs 72/. 10s. ; and 
then he will have a right to what the authorities 
grant him. Pax 1s Betto should apply to the 
Heralds’ College, and be thankful for the courteous 
civilities he will assuredly receive from the gentle- 
man-in-waiting. CHEVRON. 


Tuomas Grsps (5" §. vi. 88.)—I have four books 
(I think not mentioned by Lowndes, but I cannot 
at present refer to him) all printed for a Thomas 
Gibbs who was living at the time mentioned in 
the above query ; but the character of the books, 
especially the last, which speaks with great bold- 
ness of the then Government of the country, would 
seem to have been scarcely to the taste of a minis- 
ter of the Savoy and a friend of the Long Parlia- 
so These are they :— 

. “Sermons of Thos. Westfield, D.D., Bishop of Bristol. 
Printed for J. H., and part of the impression to be vended 
for the Use of Thomas Gibbes, Gent., 1655 

2. “Tertullians Apologie, now made En slish by H. B. 
Printed for the Use and Benefit of Thomas Gibbs, Gent., 
1657.” 

3. “The Mirrour of Government both Ecclesiasticall 
and Civill. By Jjohn] Rfocket]. London : Printed for 
the Use and Benefit of Thomas Gibbs, Gentleman, 1658.” 
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This book was reissued with a new title (taken 
from the heading of the treatise), “ The Christian 
Subject : a Treatise directing a Christian to a 
Peaceable Conversation suitable to an Holy Call- 
ing.” This time it has the imprimatur of “ Ed- 
mond Callamy of Aldermanbury.” 

4. “Two Sermons ‘ written by Thomas Wall, M" of 
Arts and Minister of Jesus Christ ’—printed for the Use 
and Benefit of Thomas Gibbs, Gent", 1659— being ‘ Com- 
ment on the Times, or a Character of the Enemies of 
the Church,’ and ‘ God's Revenge against the Enemics of 
the Church.’ 1658.” 

If these two Thomas Gibbses were not one, let 
me put my query, Who was the latter ? 

Henry H. Gress. 


PRECEDENCE OF ENGLISH AMBASSADORS AND 
Ministers (5 §. vi. 109.)—In answer to 
K. H. B. as to whether in all Courts the English 
ambassador or minister takes precedence of all 
other ambassadors or ministers, he certainly does 
not. Formerly there was great contention as to 
diplomatic precedence, which was settled by the 
arrangement that precedence depended on the 
priority of delivering credentials, ambassadors, of 
course, ranking before ministers. In Paris, how- 
ever (I do not know if elsewhere in Roman Catho- 
lic countries), the Pope’s Nuncio has precedence, 
the other members of the diplomatic body ranking 
according to their precedence as above mentioned. 
When Queen Victoria received the Corps Diplo- 
matique at the British Embassy at Paris in 1855, 
the Pope’s Nuncio was introduced first. 


Ambassadors and ministers take precedence 
according to the dates of their presenting their 
credentials. What is the precedence of sovereigns?! 

SEBASTIAN. 


“Tne Repose 1n Eeypr” (5S. vi. 108), in Sir 
Richard Wallace’s collection, recently at the Beth- 
nal Green Museum, is not by Ary Scheffer, but by 
Paul Delaroche. It was painted in 1844. An 
engraving is frequently to be seen in print-shop 
windows. RB. O. Y. 

Weppine Superstitions (5 §. v. 408.)— 
For an explanation of the superstition con- 
nected with “ May marriages,” see 1% S. i. 467, 
and ii. 52. I have always understood that 
“ wealthless, healthless, or childless,” Da: to 
the marriages of first cousins. W. 8. J. 

Carlton Hill. 


The superstition that marriages contracted in 
May are “ wealthless, healthless, or childless,” is 
at least as old as the time of Ovid. See Fastorum, 
lib. v. 1. 487 :— 

** Nec viduz tadis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora. Que nupsit, non diuturna fuit. 
Hac quoque de causa (si te proverbia tangunt), 
Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait.’ 


J. E. E. 





“In PURIS NATURALIBUS ” (5™ §. vi. 106.)—The 
following are instances of the English translation 
of this phrase in something of its scholastic sense. 
Bishop Andrewes says that God chose the Jews 
“for no virtue of theirs, or for any pure naturals 
in them,” and elsewhere he asserts that the Pela- 
gian heresy issued “from the sect of the Peripa- 
tetices and their pure naturals” (Serm., vol. i. 
p. 13, and vol. v. p. 56). Fuller observes that 
when the Turks first “came out of Turcomania, 
and were in their pure naturals, they were wonder- 
fully abstemions ” (Holy War, bk. v. chap. xxx.). 
And in his Church History (bk. ix. p. 143) he 
quotes several letters as “exhibiting the inclina- 
tions of their authors in pure naturalls, without 
any adulterated addition.” 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Heraupic (5 §. vi. 28.)—The fourth (qy. the 
third) quarter of the coat is given as Wells. It 
may be worth noting that Welles, a family seated 
at Bucksted, in Sussex, bore the crest of a talbot 
passant arg. W. E. B. 


Josernu Kyrsp (5' §. vi. 29) was admitted to 
the freedom of the Clockmakers’ Company, Jan. 16, 
1670 ; chosen one of the Court of Assistants of 
that company, July 1, 1689; sworn into office on 
July 30. He was evidently a working City clock- 
maker, for several apprentices were bound to him 
from time to time. Peter Knibb, most likely his 
son, was admitted to the freedom of the company, 
Nov. 5, 1677. Edward Knibb was bound appren- 
tice to him, Dec. 5, 1693. In the Catalogue of 
Watches and Watch Movements, lately printed 
and issued by the company, you will find a refer- 
ence to John Knibb att Oxen. 

SAMUEL Euuiorr ATKINS, 
Clerk of the Clockmakers’ Company. 


Cowper's Court, Cornhill. 


In the Camden Society’s Secret Services of 
Charles II. and James I1., vol. iii., are various 
payments, some of which are for clocks supplied 
to the king. In the account ending July 3, 1682, 
appears paid “To Mr. Knibb, by his said Ma'ties 
comand, upon a bill for clockwork, 1411.” 

At Windsor Castle is an old clock which was 
made by Joseph Knibb in 1677. There is a 
tradesman’s token : on the obverse, “ Ioseph Knibb, 
clockmaker in Oxon” (in four lines); reverse, 
“T. K.,” and a clock face and hands. 

Samvet Snaw. 

Andover. 

[At Ham House there is an upright case clock, with 
Knibb’s name on the face.] 


Lecat Dares (5" §,. v. 308, 435; vi. 119.)— 
D. C. E.’s meaning is now clear ; but I wonder 


he does not see the great improbability that a 
distinctly formal and legal document should be 
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dated otherwise than by the computation legally 
in use. The New Style was not brought in by law 
till 1752, and however much (as fur as the be- 
ginning of the year is concerned) it may have been 
popularly used before, I can hardly think it pos- 
sible that it should be employed in legal papers. 
The authority D. C. E. mentions would have to 
be very good indeed to make me believe this ; 
though if the deeds, as I think he said, are marriage 
settlements, it is easy to conceive reasons which 
might make him think it demonstrative. 
Cuarues F, 8. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


“To sat”: “to BAK” (5S, v. 329, 478; vi. 
97.)—Many obvious things turn out to be imagi- 
nary. V.H.I.L.1.C.1.V., who says that “ the good 
woman (who said of the boy’s open eyes that ‘ he 
neither winked, nor blinked, nor batted them’) 
was obviously intending to convey that the boy 
did not screw them up, like a bat,” not only pro- 
pounds an incredible etymology for the verb in 
question, but discredits his own Warwickshire 
birth. In my native Warwickshire the verb used 
to be of common use, ¢g., I well remember 
hearing a Warwickshire lady speak evil of a neigh- 
bour, saying of her, “I can’t bear her, the old 
cant! she sits there batting her eyes at you.” I 
knew this maligned woman ; and it is a fact that 
she had, in a remarkable degree, the infirmity of 
restless eyelids, and closed them ten times to any 
other person’s once. 

The substantive bat, a piece of coal which will 
not burn, was the subject of a reply in “N. & Q.,” 
4% §. xii. 376, but lam afraid I attributed the 
saying “ As warm as a bat” to the wrong county. 
The South Staffordshire term is probably derived 
from the usual shape and weight of a coal bat. It 
is particularly suggestive of the wooden instrument 
so named. 

A horse is said to bat his ears when he lays 
them down ; which seems to identify that verb 
with bate. 

There is another verb, to bak (? back), in com- 
mon use by schoolboys; such a one sometimes 
says he has been bak’d about. Remembering that 
bat and bok are alternative forms of vespertilio, it 
occurred to me that the schoolboy’s bak is just bat 
or beat. But it seems to me more probable that 
the word is properly written back, meaning to 
strike on the back. J ABEZ, 

Athenzeum Club. 


Marriace Custom (5 §. v. 408; vi. 93.)— 
Dr. BrusHFieip’s reference to Malcolm’s Anec- 
dotes of London, p. 233, is not correct for any 
volume of the 3 vol. edition. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Hamvet Snaxsprare (5 §. v. 461 ; vi. 91.)— 
At Finchley, Middlesex, near the old church, there 





is @ Hamlett, a plumber, whose family have lived 
there for many years. And in the present London 
Directory there is a Douglas Hamnet Harding, in 
Wood Street, E.C., rope-maker. H. 


Tennyson’s Earty Pustications (5% §, vy. 
406 ; vi. 16.)—The complete edition of Tennyson 
— for one dollar by J. R. Osgood & Co., 

oston, Mass., contains all his earlier poems, as 
well as his later anonymous verses. 

J. Branper Marruews. 


“ THe ConvVERSION OF THE Britons,” PAINTED 
py J. H. Mortimer (5" §. v. 108, 236, 397.)— 
There is a short biographical sketch of this artist 
in Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers 
(Bell & Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden, n.d.), 
in which it is said that John Hamilton Mortimer 
was born at Eastbourne in 1739. He had an uncle 
whose talents as a painter were far above mediocrity, 
and who took notice of him. The following ex- 
tract is transcribed verbatim concerning the paint- 
ing which seems to have been regarded as his 
chef @eeuvre :— 

“ He soon afterwards gained the premium of one hun- 
dred guineas given by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, for the best his- 
torical picture, which was adjudged to his painting of St. 
Paul converting the Britons, which some time afterwards 
became the property of Dr. Bates, who presented it in 
1778 to the church of Chipping Wycombe, in Bucking- 
hamshire.”"—P. 496. 

Chipping Wycombe and High Wycombe are 
names of the same place, from which Missenden, 
the former residence of Dr. Bates, is not very far 
distant. I think I remember to have heard that 
he was a Buckinghamshire celebrity of the closing 
part of the eighteenth century. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Suetiey’s “Sensitive Prant” (5" §. v. 
269, 392.)—The sensitive plant (if grown in a hot- 
house) has an elegant flower like a tiny brush, the 
size of a nut, and of a delicate lilac colour. 


. 


Tue Prixta (5 §. iv. 385, 476) was the second 
in point of size of the three vessels which composed 
the fleet of Columbus, the largest being the Santa 
Maria and the smallest the Nina. See Washing- 
ton Irving’s History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus, London, 1828, vol. i. p. 183. 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“Licut or tients” ; “Hymwxs ANCIENT AND 
Mopern” (5" §. v. 516; vi. 98.)—The intention 
of these words did not escape me ; and my con- 
demnation was not hasty, but deliberate. The 
words are so perilously near to those of the doc- 
trinal definition of the Nicene Creed that they 
are necessarily misleading. As a presumed render- 
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ing of “Lux vera mundi,” they are not “ free” 
but licentious. Hersert RANpDOoLpa. 
Bexhill. 


Jounson’s “Dictionary” (5" §. v. 188, 355.) — 
The following is extracted from the Percy Anec- 
dotes anent the word “ Excise ” :— 

“ After the dictionary was publi<hed, the explanation 
given in it of the word Hzevse offended the ministers, 
and it was submitted to Mr. Murray, afterwards Lord 
Mansfield, then Atturney-Genera!, wuether it was not a 
libel. The following is a copy of the case submitted, 
with the opinion of the Attorney-General upon it :— 

“* Case. 

“Mr. Samuel Johnson has lately published a book 
entitled A Dictionary of the English Language, in which 
the words are deduced from their originals, and illus- 
trated in their different significations by examples from 
the best writers, &c. 

“* Under the title “ Excise” are the following words: 
“ Excise, n. 8. (accijs, Dutch ; excisum, Latin', a hateful 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged, not by the 
common judges of property, but wretches hired by those 
to whom £xcise is paid.” 

“* The auth»r’s definition being observed by the Com- 
missioners of Excise, they desire the favour of your 
opinion. Questron Whether it will not be considered 
asa libel; and if so, whether it is not proper to proceed 
against the author, printers, and publishers thereof, or 
any, and which of them, by information or how other- 
wise? 

« € Opinion. 

“*T am of opinion that it is a libel; but under all the 
circums‘ances, I should think it better to give him an 
opportunity of altering his definition; and in case he 
don't, threaten him with an information. 

(Signed) “*W. Murray. 

“ «29th Nov., 1755.’ 

“Time was allowed for the great philologist to alter 
his definition ; but Dr. Johnson was not to be frightened, 
and the explanation still continues in his Dictionary.” 


It is certainly in my (1806) quarto edition. 
Frepk. Rowe. 


Rounp Rostn (5" S. v. 267, 335.)—Is not this 
an early instance of the notion of a round robin ?— 
“Nam et si testamento scriptis in orbem servis libertas 
data sit, quia nullus ordo manumissionis invenitur, nulli 
liberi erunt.”—Gaius, /xstit. i. 46. 
Which is translated as follows by E. Poste, ed. 
Oxford, 1871, p. 44 :— 

“Tf a testator manumits in excess of the permitted 
number, and arranges their names in acircle, as no order 
of manumi-sion can be discovered, none of them can 
obtain their freedom.” 

The dictionaries observe that the round robin 
originated in France, as is implied by the name 
rond ruban, where it was the method adopted by 
the officers of the Government to make known 
their grievances. Ep. Marsuatt. 


Minister: Priest (5 §. v. 449, 494; 
vi. 37.)— Allow me to thank the correspondents 
who have so kindly replied to my query. It 
may now be considered settled that the word 
priest was first introduced into the rubric before 





the Absolution in 1638, all preceding Prayer 
Books using the term minister. No reply has yet 
been given to the second part of my query, “ By 
what authority was the change made?” Doubt- 
less many alterations have been made by printers, 
both in the Prayer Book and in the Bible, but it 
can hardly be imagined printers would venture to 
make a change so important as this without com- 
petent authority. In reply to Mr. A. Bateman, 
5 §. vi. 37, may I say that in my copy of Ed. VI.’s 
second book, 1552 (Londini in officina Richardi 
Graftoni), the rubric in the Communion office is— 

“ Then shal this generall confession be made, in the 
name of all those that are mynded to receiwe the holye 
Communion, either by one of them, or els by one of the 


ministers, or by the priest him selfe, all kneling humbly 
vpon their knees.” 


The rubric was continued in all the editions of 
the Prayer Books of 1559 and 1604, but at the re- 
vision in 1662 it was altered to its present form. 

J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


I see a discussion in “ N. & Q.” on these words. 
If you turn to the Canons of 1603, which are still 
in force, you will find the title “ minister” given to 
the priest alone. The 32nd Canon is headed, 
“* None to be made Deacon and Minister both in 
one day” ; while the deacon is spoken of as not in 
the ministry, and his office as only a step or 
degree to the ministry. All ministers are there- 
fore priests, though all priests are not necessarily 
ministers. The word “ minister,” I gather from the 
33rd Canon, denotes a priest holding a benefice or 
ecclesiastical appointment, while “ priest” is the 
general designation of those admitted to the second 
degree of Holy Orders. I know that in practice 
much of what is assigned in the Prayer Book to 
the “ minister” is now read by deacons as well as 
priests, but the distinction I have mentioned 
seems to be the strict rule of the Church. J. S. 


Caitp=Fema.e Cuitp (5" §. v. 145, 189, 337, 
371, 498; vi. 96.)—My elder relatives on both 
sides were quite familiar with the phrase, “Is it a 
boy or a cheeld?” They lived east of Fowey, but 
might, for all I know, have had connexions further 
west. This experience, coupled with that of Mr. 
Halliwell, Archaic Dict., “ Child, a girl, Devon,” 
would imply that it was general throughout the 
western counties at least. W. RenD.e. 


In Gloucestershire, on the border of Wiltshire, 
it is a common question, “Is it a boy or a child?” 
It is also said, “ In Gloucestershire everything is 
he but a tom cat, and that is she.” The same 
manner of speech prevails also in Wiltshire. I 
knew a lady living at Salisbury who told me when 
she had a new dress home, the servant would ask, 
“ Shall I hang he up, ma’am ?” L. C. R. 
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Svar Tetecrapus (5" §. v. 208, 395.)—The 
species of divination alluded to by J. R. S. C. was, 
and I believe still is, practised in Ireland in the 
following manner. On May Eve the young people 
used to go into the fields or gardens and collect 
snails. The creature was placed on a dinner-plate 
covered pretty thickly with flour, and a large 
saucer or soup-plate was laid over it, so as to pre- 
vent its escaping from its uncongenial resting-place. 
On the morning of May Day the upper plate or 
saucer was removed, and the marks made on the 
flour by the crawling of the snail were interpreted 
as the initials of the girl’s future husband or young 
man’s future bride. Was this divination ever 
practised in an English shire? A modification of 
it, transplanted by the innumerable Irish emi- 
grants to America, may have led to the superstition 
noticed by Captain Burton. HIBerNIA. 


[Brand, in the notes to “May Day Customs” (Pop. 
Antiq., Kuight’s ed. 1841), says:—“The following 
divination on May Day is preserved in Gay's Shepherd's 
Week, 4th Pastoral :-— 

“* Last May Day fair, I searched to find a snail 

That might my secret lover’s name reveal : 

Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found, 

For always snails near sweetest fruits abound. 

I seiz’d the vermine; home I quickly sped, 

And on the hearth the milk-white embers spread ; 

Slow crawl'd the snail, and if I right can spell, 

In the soft ashes mark'd a curious L : 

Oh, may this wondrous omen lucky prove ! 

For L is found in Lubberkin and Love.’”’) 


“TretotaL” (5 §S. iv. 429; v. 18, 137, 398, 
457 ; vi. 98.)—The origin of this singular word 
has frequently been discussed in “N. & Q.” I 
remember, some thirty years ago or more, estab- 
lishing a society in a parish which I then had, and 
inviting a lecturer of the name of Thomas Whit- 
taker to attend the first meeting. He was one of 
the eleven men of Preston, by whom the idea 
of total abstinence was first started. I asked him 
what gave rise to the absurd name of teetotallers, 
and he told me that it was common in Lancashire 
amongst the artisans to intensify any expression 
by a kind of reduplication or an affix of some kind, 
and that in this case it signified that there was 
“no mistake about it.” After a time Whittaker 
gave up travelling and set up as a bookseller in 
London. Whether or not he is still living I do 
not know, but he was a few years ago. 

E. N. H. 


GuapraToriA Herna (5 §. vy, 148, 353.)}— 
While thanking De. Cuaryock for his suggestion, 
may I be allowed space to point out that this herb 
ean hardly be the gladiolus! Its name plainly 
means, not “sword-wort,” but “‘swordplayers’ wort, 
gladiators’ wort,” and possibly refers to its use as a 
salve. I find it in Zeuss (Gram. Celtica, ii. 772, 
Ist edit.), who quotes Dioscorides : “ ravpov'x [a 
Celtic word] (herba gladiatoria Gallis), Dioscor., 4 


’ 





99.” Ihave no copy of Dioscorides by me, but 

Zeuss seems to refer to some well-known herb. Is 

the gladiatoria hypericum “balm of the warrior’s 

wound Hypericon”? Any further suggestions 

would greatly oblige. Davin Firzcerap. 
Hammersmith. 


“GIRL, NIMBLE WITH THY FEET,” &c. : “TI am 
HE,” &c. (5S. vi. 69), are both from Sohrab and 
Rustum, by Matthew Arnold. LavURIGER. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Church Bells of Leice-tershire: their Inscriptions, 
Traditions, and Peculiar Uses. With Chapters on 
Bells and the Leicester Bell Founders. By Thomas 
North. With Illustrations. (Leicester, Samuel Clarke.) 

Tuts interesting and handsome volume is not only highly 
honourable to its accomplished author, but creditable to 
the Leicester press from which it is issued. The fact 
that the list of subscribers to the work contains nearly 
three hundred names is evidence of the interest taken in 
the science of campanology; we are bound to add that 
the general reader will also find his account in perusing 
this book, for it is rich in very curious and novel matter 
connected with the subject, and, indeed, the name of the 
author is sufficient warrant that the volume must bea 
pleasant one, and not like “sweet bells jangled, out of 
tune, and harsh.” 

Mr. North's book is, moreover, important as a contri- 
bution towards a history of the shire of Leicester and its 
chief town, inasmuch as it contains not only drawings of 
the most remarkable bells, but the inscriptions, and also 
the marks, crosses, «nd stops of the founders. In carry- 
ing out his work, Mr. North acknowledges the cheerful 
aid he has had at the hands of the county clergy, and of 
archeological and other friends in Leicestershire. “It 
is only,” he says, “ in one or two insignificant instances 
where I am obliged to be content to mark a bell-turret 
as ‘inaccessible’” ; and for the hearty helpers in his need 
he as heartily wishes—“ May the music of our church 
bells sound joyously in their ears for many years to come.” 
When we say that nearly a hundred and fifty of such kind 
helpers are thanked by name, we only illustrate the ready 
sympathy actively exercised in Mr. North's behalf. 

The author may be said to begin at the beginning, for 
his first historical record alludes to the Mosaic writings, 
and “ the bells which were ordered to be placed upon the 
hem of the ephod of the high priest,” anJ, passing on 
to English chronicles, he points to the church bell of St. 
Chad’s, Claughton, Lancxshire, as supposed to be the oldest 
dated bell in the kingdom —a.p. 1296. The next in date 
is at Cold Ashby, Northamptonshire, 1317. ‘Two, 
richly ornamented, dated 1323, are in the tower of St. 
Mary’s Church, Somercotes, Lincolnshire.” Originally, 
inscriptions on bells were strictly devout, but in later 
years they had a secular or personal rentiment. For ex- 
ample, at Bottesford (Leicestershire) we have: “In 
Multis Annis Resonet Campana Johannis.” At Gainford, 
Durham, is the following : ‘‘ Help Mari quod Roger of 
Kirkeby.” We have only space to add that the three 
hundred and odd quarto pages of this learned and plea- 
sant volume sparkle with information gracefully con- 
veyed. We cannot doubt that all who read it will 
become, or have a desi-e to become, campanologists, and 
Mr. North’s book will lead them into many pleasant bye- 
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paths of history. It bas a capital Index, and we pro- 
nounce it emphatically to be a capital book. 


Colchester Castle a Roman Building, and the Oldest and 
the Noblest Monument of the Romans in Britain. 
With Illustrative Plans and Sketches. By George 
Buckler. (Colchester, Benham & Harrison; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall.) 

Tue author of Twenty-two of the Churches of Essex here 

returns to the question which was so fully discussed at 

the late archzological meeting in Colchester. There it 
was decided that the Castle was neither noble nor Roman. 

To those who followed the discussion, or rather denun- 

ciation, Mr. Buckler’s work will recommend itself by its 

temperate treatment of the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion. 


Historical Biographies. Edited by the Rev. M. Creigh- 
ton, M.A.—Life of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leices- 
ter. By M. Creighton, M.A.—Life of Edward the 
Black Prince. By Louise Creighton. (Rivingtons.) 

Ar first sight this new series of historical biographies 
would seem to clash with the historical handbooks edited 
by Mr. Oscar Browning, but this is not the case. The 
latter series deals (chiefly) with great events, that edited 
by the Rev. M. Creighton with great men who produce, 
act in, or influence them. The biographical series has 
begun most promisingly with the lives of De Montfort 
and the Black Prince. If those which are to follow be 
as well executed, the popularity of this series will be 
beyond all doubt. 


Choyce Drollery: Songs and Sonnets. Being a Collec- 
tion of Divers Excellent Pieces of Poetry of several 
Eminent Authors. Now first Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1656. To which are added the Extra Songs 
of Merry Drollery, 1661 ; and an Antidote against Me- 
lancholy, 1661. Edited, with Special Introductions 
and Appendices of Notes, Illustrations, Emendations 
of Texts, &c., by J. Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A. Can- 
tab. (Boston, Lincolnshire, Robert Roberts.) 

Tuat this work is most efficiently edited is a matter be- 

yond doubt. Mr. Ebsworth is the right man in the right 

place. The songs illustrate the morals and politics of a 

past time in a coarse manner ; but they are only for very 

mature antiquarians, and the very uppermost of shelves. 





THE Atheneum of this day announces the discovery of 
a notable London relic which had for the last century 
been given up as lost, namely, the stone which was ori- 
ginally put up in Pudding Lane to commemorate the 
Fire of London and the alleged incendiaries. For how 
and where the discovery was made, and for the inscrip- 
tion, extremely uncomplimentary to the fire-raisers, we 
refer our readers to the above journal. 


Oud Prays.—The Examiner of August 12 says :— 
“The custom, first introduced by Laube on the Vienna 
stage, of so-called ‘ Historical Evenings,’ on which short 
German comedies of several centuries are performed, is 
being continued in the theatres at Berlin. Thus, a few 
days since, at the Belle Alliance Theatre, a farce by 
Hans Sachs, the famous master-singer and father of the 
German secular drama, was given, which bears the title 
of The Wandering Scholar. It is a rudely drawn, but 
very humorous piece, in which a peasant and his wife, a 
student, and a priest are the chief personages; the 
priest being represented as the dupe of the student. 
After this comedy, a farce by Andreas Gryphius, Herr 
Peer Squenz, was performed, which dates from 1658—a 
century later than Hans Sachs. In this comedy, the 
clowns of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream are 
Wrought into a separate play. For the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Gellert’s Sick Lady was selected. The taste for 


these historical performances is growing very much in 
Germany, together with tha‘ for classic Greek plays.’ 

[It is possible that the German Mr. Peter Quince was 
an adaptation of the English piece in which the clowns 
of Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream were wrought 
into a separate play. The English version was entitled 
“<The Merry conceited Humors of Bottom, The 
Weaver. As It hath been often publikely Acted by 
some of his Majesties Comedians, and lately privately 
presented by several Apprentices for their harmless 
recreation, with Great Applause. London, printed for 
F. Kirkman and H. Marsh, at the Jo. Fletchers Head, 
on the backside of St. Clements, and the Princes Arms in 
Chancery Lane, neare Fleet Street, 1661.” This was 
three years after Peter Quince was being acted in Ger- 
many; but in the address of “ The Stationers to the 
Reader,” we find it was an old piece, “ which (when the 
life of action was added to it) pleased generally.” It 
was published, or re-published by desire, to increase the 
stock of mirth “likely very suddainly to happen about 
the King's Coronation,” and because “it may be now as 
fit for a private recreation as formerly it hath been for 
a publike.” The “ Names of the Actors” begin with 
“Quince the Carpenter, who —— the Prologue.” 
Five years ago Mr. Ashbee printed 100 fac-simile copies 
of this play.] 


“ Wien the question about the title of Emperor was 
raging a short time back, no one perhaps lighted on the 
edition of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, printed at 
Oxford in 1640. The translator, Gilbert Wats, dedicates 
his book to Charles I. by a variety of titles, which 
certainly never formed part of the royal style. Be- 
sides his usual description as King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Charles appears as ‘ Terrae Marisque 
potentissimus Princeps, oceani Britannici ad quatuor 
mundi plagas dispartiti Imperator, dominus Virginiae et 
vastorum territoriorum adjacentium et dispersarum in- 
sularum in oceano occidentali.’ His Sacred Mejesty—he 
has a ‘Numen,’ like Diocletian or Theodosius—thus 
seems to be Prince of land and sea, but in a special 
manner Emperor of the Ocean, and Lord of the lands 
beyond it. The translator, indeed, seems to have had 
a general love of unusual titles. The King’s eldest son, 
the future Charles II., appears as ‘Prince of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, the growing glory of a 
future age.’ Yet, though Charles was not created Prince 
of Wales in his childhood, but in his sixth year, he must 
have borne that title by the time this dedication was 
written. That age, however, commonly spoke of a 
Prince of Wales simply as ‘the Prince,’ as appears from 
many passages of Clarendon, who, quite against modern 
usage, sometimes opposes ‘ the Prince’ to ‘ the Duke of 
York.’ But a translator of Bacon may be excused for 
doing anything in the way of giving or omitting titles. 
How many people would know who was meant by 
‘ Francis, Viscount St. Albans’? Yet that was Bacon's 
real description as a peer. He is called ‘ Lord Bacon,’ 
simply according to the fashion which then spoke of a 
Chancellor or Chief Justice as ‘Lord Bacon,’ ‘ Lord 
Coke,’ and the like, much in the way which is still usual 
with the judges of Scotland.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Aug. 14. 


“Tue HistoricaL Precepence or Perers.”—Since 
writing to you on the note on this subject, I have found 
that the barony of Audley has been in abeyance for the 
last two or three years; I am therefore mistaken in 
adding it to A. M.’s list. D. C. Bouncer. 


Lisraky ConFERENCE.—The committee, in America, 





to whom were entrusted the arrangements for the pro- 
posed Conference of Librarians and others interested in 
j bibliography and library economy, have selected Phila- 
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delphia as the place of meeting, and Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, October 4, 5,6, as the date. The govern- 
ment of the Historical Society of that 7 have kindly 
offered their rooms for the purpose. The Committee are 

roviding for papers and discussions which cannot fail to 
be of interest to those attending the Conference, and 
plans fur a permanent organization and other business 
will also be presented. A programme will be ready in 
September, which will be mailed by the secretary, Mr. 
Melvil Dewey, 13, Tremont Place, Boston, on application. 


SHAKSPRARIAN Forcertes or W. H. Irnettanp.—The 
Catalogue just issued by Mr. B. Robson contains an entry 
of considerable interest :— 

“TreLanp’s SHAKESPEARIAN Forearriges.—A great 
literary curiosity, being a 4to. volume containing a Series 
of 17 Original Fabrications by W. H. Ireland, specially 
collected and neatly arranged, with Autograph Notes 
describing each specimen, by himself for W. T. Mon- 
creiff, the famous dramatist, prefaced by a portrait and 
letter, signed, of the latter in relation to the same, also 
ALS of Ireland to Moncreiff accompanying the volume, 
which he hopes will ‘tend to enrich’ bis ‘ Theatrical 
Collection,’ roy. 4to., the whole neatly mounted on stout 
paper, and specially bound in cloth gilt. 

Contents :— 

1, Tracings from the authenticated signatures of 
Shakespeare. 

2. Three fabricated signatures of Shakespeare. 

3. Tracing from an authenticated signature of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

4. Fabricated signature of the Queen. 

5. Acrostic on the name of Elizabeth, signed by Shake- 
speare. 

6. Acrostic on the name of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
signed by W. 8. 

7. Spurious signature of Lord Southampton. 

8. Facetious Letter to William Cowley, the Player, 
signed by W. 8. 

9. Singular Portrait of Shakespeare, of which Ireland 
writes: ‘ The above document was enclosed in the fore- 

oing Epistle, and christened by the believers in the 
MSS. as a witty conundrum invented by Shakespeare !’ 

10. Tracing from Heminge’s authentic autograph. 

11, Spurious signature of John Heminge. 

12. The Jug Water Mark. 

13. First Signature of Shakespeare produced, and 
affixed to the spurious deed of Michel Fraser, on vellum. 

14. Signature of Fraser written with the left hand (on 
vellum). 

15. Shakespeare’s Signature annexed to the Fraser 
Deed, with the Quintin Seal. 

16 and 17. Spurious Signatures affixed to the Deeds 
purporting to be between Shakespeare and Lowin and 
Condell the Players (on vellum). 

The above comprises the whole of the Shakespearian 
portion of the collection. 

On the fly-leaf is written :— 

* These specimens of my Shakespearian fabrications are 
presented to my friend, Mr. Moncreiff, with best re- 
gards.—W. H. Ireland.’ 

The volume also contains the private plate of the por- 
traits by S. Ireland of Anna Maria Ireland, eldest sister 
of W. H. Ireland who transcribed most of these fabrica- 
tions, and Miss Jane Linley, sister of the first Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, and ‘An Anthem on the lamented Death of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte,’ written by 
W. H. Ireland, privately printed at Paris, together with 
an Ode to Lady Waldegrave, in the handwriting of the 
mother of Ireland. Moncreiff parted with i* under 
peculiar circumstances, explained in his letter.” 

The Manchester Free Library possesses a similar 





volume (numbered 27945), said to have been executed to 
convince Mr. George Chalmers of the ability of Shak- 
speare Ireland to produce such forgeries. This consists 
of twenty-nine quarto leaves, containing twenty-eight 
modern antique specimens of caligraphy. There is a!so 
a copy of the handbill distributed at the doors of Drary 
Lane Thestre on the night of the representation of Vor- 
tigern. The library acquired this curiosity at the saleof 
Mr. C. Bradbury's Collection. Mr. Bradbury exhibited 
the volume at a meeting of the Brotherhood of the Rosy 
Cross, and it was described in the Manchester Guardian, 
May 31, 1854. Wituram EK. A. Axon. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Garrick, Jux.—As a question connected with English 
dramatic literature, we have to remark that the little 
comedy, playing under the title of Second Thought is 
Best, is neither new nor original. It was first pl«yed as 
Blue Devils at Covent Garden in 1798, a translation from 
the French by the younger Colman. We do not quite 
auree with what Genest says of it: ‘‘ Its tendency is in- 
finitely more rernicious than that of any comedy written 
in the time of Charles II.” ; but we endorse what follows, 
that “ suicide is too sericus a crime to be treated with 
levity.” 

JAYDEE suggests, in re Dr. Posterfield (5'" 8. vi 127), 
that the name in this query is a misprint for Porterfield. 
** William Porterfield wrote a we'l-known work— Treatsse 
on the Eye; the Manner and Phanomena of Vision, 8vo., 
2 vols., Edinb., 1759. The date of his death, July 21, 
1771, is given by Richter, probably in his Chirwryische 
Bibliothek, but I only get the reference to Richter 
second-hand.” 

Wa. Prneetty.—By all means yes, but please acknow- 
ledge, in a foot-note or otherwise, the source from whence 
it is taken. 

Tueta.—Any of the dealers in old engravings would 
give the information. 

Jas. Youre (Owthorne.)—Will you kindly forward us 
a couple of samples? 

J. N.—It is pronounced as if written Cooper. 

M. A. W. has proposed a scientific query. 

R. H. L. (Sunbury.)—Next week. 

Erratoum (5" 8. vi. 130, col. i., line 24 from top.)—For 
** Crenion,” read “Grimm.” The MS. was read by six 
different persons, who, puzzled as they were, could 
make nothing else of it than as it was printed. A proof 
was sent on the 7th inst. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





A Rear Summer Deticacy.—Rose's Lime Jurce Cordial, 
mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink. in soma or 
potash, cooling and refreshing. or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome Sold everywhere Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime Juice Cordial, 
all others being imitations.—Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain 
Road, Finsbury.—[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
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